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AT the special request of many gentlemen who have 
placed themselves in my hands for instruction in the Art of 
Shooting, I have written this treatise. I have endeavoured 
to meet the special requirements of those who are anxious 
to become proficient in the art, and who have hitherto 
been unable to obtain, in a precise form, the information 
necessary for studying the first principles of shooting at 
moving objects. 


I have had the honour of coaching many gentlemen, 
and have carefully studied the points especially requiring 
attention that have cropped up from time to time while 
giving instruction. I hope that those who favor me by 
studying this treatise may quickly gain the knowledge so 
essential for the making of an average if not brilliant shot. 


I have purposely refrained from touching on the several 
merits of any class of gun—being a gun-maker myself; 
and, indeed, so many good works on the subject have 
been written, that it is really unnecessary. 


I trust that authors from whose writings I have made 
extracts will pardon me when they recollect that I have at 
heart one object, viz., the advancement of a manly sport 
which gives pleasure, health and occupation to many, and 
to the patronage of whose followers I am indebted for 
many pleasant days. | 

C. L. 

151, NEw BonpD STREET, 

Lonpon, W., 
1889, 
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THE ART OF SHOOTING, 


PART I, 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 


MONG the requisites for successful shooting 


is, first of all, judgment of pace—or, in other 
words, the rate at which the object to be shot is 
travelling; then getting the proper allowance, so as 
to ensure the charge of shot from the gun being put 
exactly where this moving object is likely to be on 
impact—in the same way as a school-boy learns 
instinclively by practice, when playing such a game 
as rounders, where to throw the ball so as to hit or 
“* scorch” the individual running. 

Secondly, angles have to be considered; and I 
have in the accompanying sketches endeavoured to 


put them in as simple a form as possible, so that those 


wishing to see-them clearly may doso. These angles 
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have been worked at and proved correct after much 
study and bard work, and will, I hope, save the 
novice much trouble: they may never have Had 
a thought bestowed on them before, and yet they 
are most essential for the purpose of becoming a 
good shot. 

Thirdly, the sense of touch plays a most important 
part in shooting. In the use of a gun, the instant 
the sight and aim have done their work, the finger 
must pull the trigger to discharge the gun; if too 
hard in the pull-off, time is lost and the judgment 
beaten ; if too light, the gun may be discharged too 
soon, and possibly not “ within a mile” of the place 
where the sight and aim had intended it should be 
placed at the impact of the charge of shot on the 
object to be struck. 

Lastly, a good fit in a gun is as necessary for a 
successful shot as a well-fitting shoe is for a pedes- 
trian. Some men are smaller than others, and aman 
must have his gun to fit him the same as his clothes ; 
consequently the gun that fits one may not fit 
another, Men’s likes and dislikes, too, are as 
different as their faces, and what suits one willn — -*+ 
another. ‘To test if a gun is really a fit, pin a p 


white paper on a wall or a tree, then put the gun 


£4: 


up atit quickly, with both eyes open, and after several 
such trials one can.tell how the gun suits. If it 


mounts too high, the stock is too straight (see L7/, 


No. 1, opposite)—if low, the stock is too bent; if 
to the left, stock should be cast-off to the right— 
if to the right, it should be cast-on to the left; if the 
stock catches in bringing it up to the object, it 
is too long and wants shortening (see Jl. No. 1, 
opposite). To ascertain the latter, by leaning for- 
ward from the hips a gun that is too long can be 
mounted to its proper place, and by gradually return- 
ing to the upright position, until the gun catches, 
the excess of leneth may be demonstrated. <A_ tall 
man will require more bend and length than a 
shorter one; and a stout man will require more 
cast-off than a thin one. In selecting a gun the 
buyer must at all times bear in mind that there is a 
handicap in weight and bore of guns, as in all sports 
where fatigue and accuracy come in; therefore one 


man can use a gun at 7 or 75 lbs., whereas another 


can only carry say 6 Ibs. But a 12-bore gun of 


' 
=a 


) 


6 lbs., or under, must, as a scientific necessity, recoil 


and jump more than the heavier ones; it is better 


therefore to use a smaller load, or a gun of smaller 


‘ 
fr 


bore, than to shoot with a gun that is very likely to 
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tell its tale against you in excessive recoil, because 
no one can shoot even moderately wellif he is getting 
punished. 

Some of the matters here briefly touched upon, will 


be dealt with more fully in subsequent pages. 
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SIGHT AND ITS PECULIARITIES. 


To make an average shot, it is first absolutely 
necessary to be in a condition to see clearly any object 
up to, say, 50 yards. 

Those who cannot see to shoot without spectacles, 
should use those having the glasses or pebbles made 
circular, with a diameter of not less than 14 inches, 
and well set out from the face at the lower part, so 
that when the head is in the correct position, with 
the gun at the shoulder, the surfaces of the glasses 
are at right anyles to the barrels. Then it must be 
ascertained which eye is the master, or, in other 
words, whether it is the right or left eye that finds 
the object most quickly. 
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To ascertain this, take an ordinary finger ring, and 
hold it out at some distance from the face, so that a 
small object (see Jill. No. 2, opposite) can be seen 
through it about five or six yards distant, keeping 
both eyes open. Keep the hand and ring perfectly 
steady, then close the left eye, and if the right eye 
secs the object as exactly central through the ring, 
that is the master eye (see fig. 1). Then open the 
left eye and close the right; the line of sight through 
the ring, as shown in the red line (fig. 1), will incline 
to the right towards A, that was seen to be central 
when using the right eye with the left closed (see ///- 
Noe 2: hovkh), 

Then reverse the operation (fig. 2), but after 
focussing the object (see fig. 2) through the ring, 
keeping the hand and ring perfectly steady, close 
the right eye, and if the left eye sees the object 
as exactly central through the ring, then the left is. 
the master eye (sce fig. 2). Then open the right eye, 
and close the left; this should cause the line of sight 
through the ring, as shown in the red line (fig. 2), to 
be carried some distance to the left hand (to letter A, 
fio. 2), that was seen to be centrally aligned when 
using the left eye with the right closed (see [//, No, 2, 


fig. 2). 
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No man with a more powerful left eye than the 
right can be expected to take a perfect alignment with 
the right eye, or to shoot with a gun, unless the centre 
of the rib ot the barrels comes absolutely opposite to 
it. If he has a right-eyed gun, the left being the 
master eye, it would cause him to shoot from | to 
12 feet to the left of the object, according to the 
distance he gets away (see red line, L//. No.3, opposite). 
To correct this error, he must close the left eye, 
causing the gun to be brought from point O back to 
cover properly the bird, so that in shooting at an object 
crossing from R to L he would be ahead of it, and 
with a better chance of hitting it, but if crossing 
from L to Rh. he would be a great deal behind it, and 
consequently miss it. This may be owing to too 
little cast-off even to aright-eyed man. The subject 
of cast-off, however, can hardly be treated off fully 


at this point, and will be referred to again herea‘ter. 
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CARRYING AND LOADING A GUN, 


I consider it half the battle, where a gun has to be 
carried all day, over good or bad ground, to under- 
stand the easiest method of doing so without undue 
fatigue, and therefore I submit the illustrations 
(Nos. 4 and 5) as being likely to convey the idea 
without a long wordy description; but I prefer the 
manner so well shown in illustration (No. 5, page 20) 
—where the gun is being carried on the right 
shoulder and hand—because it admits of the gun 
being brought to cover an object immediately without 


changing the hold or grasp of the stock. 
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Carrying for a Long Tramp. 
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Convenient Holding for Loading. 
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No. 6] 
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The position for loading a gun, or placing it to 
half-cock or “ safe,” should be carefully studied—not 
only with a view to ease in loading, but more 
especially that, when in the act of opening the gun 
to reload (see Lil. No. 6, opposite) after having only 
fired one barrel, or in closing the gun when reloaded, 
the barrels may never by the slightest chance be 
allowed to cover or point near dog or man. This I 
wish especially to impress upon everyone's mind, 
whether beginner or not, because I have noticed it 
frequently occur. Should the gun go off by acci- 
dent, when the gun is pointed in a clear direction, 
no harm can be done; whereas, if carelessly pointed, 


a sad loss of limb or life may take place. 


HANDLING AND POSITION. 


At all times it is best, and most essential, to get a 
firm hold of the gun with both hands; but care must 
be taken to notice that, as the left hand has to come 
over to the right side for a correct alignment, you 
should not hold the barrels too forward, or the left 
hand will not come over, and will tend to check the 
gun from taking a true and square shot. At all times 
be careful that you have both feet well placed, the left 
foot sughtly in advance of the right, but in an easy 
position; the body bending forward so that the chin 
plumbs the left foot—the knees never. bent (see Llls. 
Nos. 7, 8 and 9). 
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The First Position. 
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Faced to the Right. 
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Should, by any chance, a bird go to right or 
left, be careful to make a complete change of front, 
Ze., either to left or right half-turn; and always be 
careful to use the right foot as the pivot, moving only 
the left from the ground—turning on the right by 
moving the body to the direction of the flight of the 
bird (see Ill, No. 8, opposite). This allows the body 
to be square to it, and pre vents an unpleasant recoil 
on the arm, or perhaps a kick on the face, which may 
be felt the next few shots and cause the shooter to 


flinch. 
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Never draw back the right foot; because by doing 
so the tendency is to draw the gun down too low, 
thereby causing the shot to go under or bebind. 
In taking up a position at the covert side always. 
find a firm footing—for choice, the left foot should 
be lower than the right, as it will naturally tend to. 
throw the body forward. The body being forward 
(see Lil. No. 9, opposite) gives greater resistance for 
the recoil of the first barrel, and allows the gun to. 
mount cleaner without fear of catching, and the body 
will then be in the upright position for the second ; 
but if the first barrel is fired with the body erect, 
the recoil will tend to place the body out of balance, 
and this takes time to correct. The loss of asecond 
means that_the bird may have travelled 15 or 20: 
yards, thereby preventing the chance of a second 


shot at a reasonable distance. 
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ELEMENTARY PRACTICE. 


“ Practice makes perfect,” is a true and old adage ; 
and in shooting, as in all other sports where ease of 
movement combined with well-hardened sinews and 
‘muscles are requisite, those who practice most will 
become proficient first. J advise the handling of a 
gun once or twice a week all the year round, if even 
for only ten minutes at atime; but oftener than this 
is necessary for a beginner. 

When you have a gun, don’t forget it, but keep it 
in some handy, get-at-able place. Many who really 
feel inclined to practice, often do not do so, because 
“it’s too much bother to get it from the gun-case,” 
ete., etc.—whereas, if it is always kept within reach, 
there is no excuse to be made, and the work is done 


(see Ill. No. 10, opposite). 
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To the beginner, I say, be most careful how you 
commence, so as not to get into a bad position 
(see Lll. No. 11, opposite), because that makes the 
work much more difficult, and very tiring. Take 
the gun in both hands, the right well held round the 
hand of the stock, and the left well forward—just to 


the tip of the fore-end if possible 


so that, when the 
gun is mounted to the shoulder, the left arm is well 
stretched out (see Lil No. 9, page 28). Be careful 
to stand well on the feet. Stand in the first position 
—that is, with the heels touching, and the toes 
about 6-10 inches apart; then move the left feot 
half a step forward, and bend the body forward from 
the hips, so that the chin will plumb the left toe. 
This will allow the body to be at a convenient angle 
for the gun to be brought quickly to the shoulder 
(see ‘Ill. No. 9, page 28), at the same time giving 
resistance for the recoil of the gun, allowing the 
balance to be kept, and enabling a second barrel to 
be fired quickly and conveniently when shooting. 
Then handle and mount the gun to the shoulder, 
keeping both eyes open and facing some object in 
the room (such as a picture nail)-—do this quickly 
some few times, taking care to have the finger on 
the right-hand trigger, ready to pull as soon as the 


gun is at the sheulder (see Lil. No. 8, page 25). 


Bad Positions—to be Avoided. 
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To get a fair pull of the trigger, the finger should 
be bent, with the first joint resting lightly on the 
trigger, so as to prevent a snatch pull; and sce that 
the other part of the finger is not touching the stock, 
or it will cause the pull to be too heavy, and draw 
the gun out of alignment. | 

Press the gun to the shoulder with considerable 
force as it is mounted ; this should be done in one 
movement. After working this covering of the object, 
swing the gun to another selected mark at about 
12 to 15 feet to the left of the first ; continue to do 
this, —reversing the movement left to right. Repeat 
this mode of practice on and off for some days, and 
then you will be in a position to fire a few shots at a 
‘mark in the open, either on a wall or shot-proof 
screen made for the purpose (see ///. No. 12, opposite). 

In shooting at such a mark, walk three or four 
steps towards it before firing; and never fire if you 
feel you are not covering the object you desire to 
hit. This will enable you to observe what you 
are doing each time; and allow of corrections. 
being made. 

When the fixed mark can be hit pretty frequently, 
the beginner can proceed to practicing at moving 


objects. 
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INANIMATE MOVING OBJECTS. 


I know of but one really serviceable appliance for 
this work, and that is the now celebrated Ligowksy 
Trap, and Clay Pigeon used from same (see Jil. No. 13, 
opposite); and I certainly think it advisable to 
caution Sportsmen against buying worthless imita- 
tions, which will only cause them much inconvenience 


and annoyance. 


The beginner can place the trap so that the Clay 
Pigeons will be thrown forward, to the right or left, 
high or low, or can have the trap worked by an 
attendant from behind a wall or shot-proof fence— 
somewhat after the flight of driven birds, or even for 
high in-coming shots. 

Pitch composition balls, as used by ‘‘ Buffalo 
Bill” at the American Exhibition—with an attendant 
standing ready to throw them from the side of the 
beginner in different directions—also afford good 
practice; moreover these balls cannot leave any 
objectionable pieces, likely to damage the feet of 
cattle, dogs, etc., as is the case with glass balls. The 


Author supplies special gun-metal moulds for casting 
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these balls, so that a gentleman having a mould can 
make the balls at home, thereby saving loss by 
breakage whilst in transit—which is always a difficult 


question to contend with. 
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BIRDS ON THE WING. 


After the beginner finds that he can break Clay 
Pigeons, Pitch Balls, or other inanimate objects, he 
may proceed to obtain further practice by shooting at 
small birds, such as starlings, larks, sparrows, ete., 
either released from a trap or thrown up by an 


attendant (see Lil. No. 14, opposite). 


One need not become what is generally known as a 
‘“trap-shot” from this method ; but by knowing from 
where a bird will be sprung, a beginner is enabled to 
become cool and collected, and to take time to see the 
flying bird well on the wing before he need shoot— 
especially if he will walk six to ten paces before 
haying the bird released, watch its flight until it has 
got afair distance, and then shoot. Then, when a fair 
score can be made, two birds may be released from 
separate traps, one just before the other, so as to 
enable the beginner to get a right and left, and to 
keep the firing of the second barrel within a fair 
time of the first. Afterwards both birds may be 


released at the same time. 
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Keeping the Gun to the Shoulder for a “Right” and “Left.” 
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Many persons fail in shooting from inability to 
judge distance. I therefore recommend that, before 
two birds are released, a good-sized bunch of news 
paper should be left on the ground at 40 yards from > 
where the shooter is standing. With practice this 
will teach what.law a bird should have; and when 
not to shoot, owing to the bird having flown out of 
range. 

Do not take the gun down from the shoulder 
between the two shots (see ///. No. 15, opposite), 
because it loses much time, and the bird may have 
flown out of range; or, in driving, a second shot 


may be lost. 
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SHOOTING WINGED GAME. 


A great difficulty here presents itself to the Author, 
because this Treatise is not written with a view of 
telling the sportsman how shootings should be 
managed, game reared and found, or ground worked 
to obtain the best results. Many good works have 
been written on these subjects, and I refer my 
readers to the works enumerated on page 190. I 
will, however, just mention a few of the most im- 


portant facts to be remembered. 


Be careful to carry your gun in such a way that it 
never covers your left-hand “oun” (see Lil. No. 16, 
opposite), because it is not pleasant to find the line 


bf 


being broken in walking, owing to the left “ guns’ 
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hanging back to escape looking down the muzzles 
of your barrels. In covert, just as much care should 
be taken, as the careless handling of a gun by one 
may spoil the enjoyment of a whole party. Etiquette 
of the field often prevents a word of caution being 
given to a careless man, although a retiring or 
shrinking away from the line of his gun may have the 
desired effect (see [Ul. No. 17, opposite), 
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I once was covert-shooting when many dangerous 
““ ouns” were present, some not allowing pheasants to 


rise 


thereby shooting dangerously low. One of the 
party, when shouted at by the head keeper and 
beaters, actually made the following remark: ‘* What 
nonsense to say that bird was too low! why, it was 
at least eight feet from the ground” (see JI. No. 18, 


opposite). 
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A Dangerously Low Shot in Covert. 


No. 18] 
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A nice Angle tq take them at. 


No. 19] 
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A Dangerous Shot. 


No. 20] 


D0 

Before the day was out one of the party managed 
to give me a good “dusting,” under the following 
circumstances:—A rabbit was seen in the covert 
we were facing, when suddenly it bolted out into the 
ride and came towards me in a direct line. I saw 
the next ‘‘eun” about to shoot. I shouted, “ Don’t 
shoot!” but too late; he had fired; the shot elanced 
from the stony ride and “dusted” me all down one 


side (see Lil. No. 20, opposite). 


These shots were made by men who should have 
known better; and they so impressed themselves on 
my mind that I cannot help mentioning them here, 
as a caution to others who might be tempted to 
shoot in such dangerous fashion. Many persons, 
however, may probably have had just as unpleasant 


an experience. 
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THE PERPENDICULAR SHOT. 


To shoot birds well overhead, or perfectly per- 
pendicular, is one of the most telling and prettiest. 
shots to be made (see Jl. No. 21, opposite), but one 
requiring great coolness and a certain amount of 
practice. When learnt, however, such a shot is not 
difficult, as by waiting it gives plenty of time to get 
ready—the bird having been seen, at some distance 


away, as it approaches. 


When shot in this way the birds are more often 
well killed, as they present the most vulnerable 
parts to the shooter. If birds are flying at a ereat 
pace, and high, a good allowance in front must be 


made, or the bird will be missed. 
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Shooting well back overhead. 
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No. 21] 
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Watching them coming high. 
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No, 22] 
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Standing perfectly steady (see Ill. No. 22), and 
watching the bird approach until it is nearly overhead, 
the body must then be thrown back so that the 
whole of its weight is on the right leg, the left toes 
just touching the ground, so as to steady the shooter 
(see Lil. No. 23, opposite). For this shot, the left 
hand should be brought down the barrel nearer to 
the right, so as to allow of the gun being pushed 
well in line of the right shoulder and right eye; or 
else the gun will be drawn to the left, and so lie 
out of proper alignment, consequently causing the 


shot to go all to the left. 


Very few sportsmen are seen to do this class of 
shooting really well. Many fail because they do not 
practice the movement sufficiently before they go out, 
and consequently do not get far enough back—-being 
too stiff; also, because they do not get far enough 
ahead of the bird at the instant of pulling, but check 
the gun perceptibly. 


THE APPROACHING SHOT. 


This is really not a difficult shot to learn, and may 
be divided into three kinds—-the approaching high 
shot, z.e., above the level of the sportsman’s head, 
the approaching low shot, @.e., below the level of 


his head, and the direct, ¢.e., straight on. 


The high shot must be made by shooting well in 
front of the bird’s head, if fairly close; but if further 


away—say 85 to 40 yards—less allowance must be 
given. Many miss these shots by shooting too 
much at the bird, and not swinging the gun ahead at 


the moment of pulling (see Jl. No. 24, opposite). 
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The Approaching High Shot. 


No. 24] 
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The Approaching Low Shot. 


No. 25] 


oo 


The approaching low shot in partridge driving, 
where the hedge behind which the shooter is 
standing is lower than his shoulders, is really diffi- 
cult, because the bird is often fired at when too far 


from the gun, or sometimes when much too near. 


In shooting at an approaching low-flying bird, 
the shooter must get his gun well down and under 
the bird, or he will miss it by firing over—really 
behind it. Many birds are missed in this way owing 
to the fact that the gun is not brought enough up 
to the shoulder (see l/l. No. 25, opposite). 
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To kill well that which is flying directly at the 
shooter’s head, the bird should be covered by drawing 
a bead on it (see Jl. No. 26, opposite), and pulling 


at once, so as not to let the bird get too close. 
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The Approaching Direct Shot. 


No. 26] 
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THE APPROACHED AND PASSED SHOT. 


This kind of shooting often presents itself to the 
sportsman, especially in partridge driving, when the 
beaters are getting well up to the guns, so as to 
prevent the birds being shot at as they approach, 
lest a beater should be peppered. 


If a bird flying high has to be shot after it has 
_ passed well overhead, the shooter must be careful to 
get well under the bird, or ahead of it, so as to pre- 
vent shooting behind. This is an easy shot, as the 


bird is never lost to view (see lll. No. 27, opposite). 


c2 
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If a passed bird is flying low between the guns, the 
shooter must get well over or ahead of it. This is 
more difficult than the higher shot, as the bird is 
practically hidden by the gun, or, in other words, 

‘is flying under the line of sight (see Zils. Nos. 28 
_ and 29). 
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Approached and Passed Low Shot (I)—A Quick Right. 


No. 28] 
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THE CROSSING SHOT. 


These are generally easy shots; but the beginner 
must be careful to shoot only at his own birds, z.z., 
| those that really rise to him, and never shoot a bird 
that has crossed to the next gun—whether to the 
right or left—unless he is an outside gun, when he 


can shoot well round (see Til. No. 30, opposite). 
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To kill a bird cleanly and well if crossing to the 
right—generally the more difficult side—get well 
round, and, if necessary, move the left foot so as to 
bring the body far enough round, making the right 
foot the pivot. This will enable the balance of the 
body to be kept, and admit of the gun being swung 
ahead again for a second barrel, should the bird be 


missed with the first (see Jil. No. 31, opposite). 
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Crossing to the Right. 


No. 31] 
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Crossing to the Left. 
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It is not always necessary to move the feet to turn 
to the left, as it is much easier to swing further and 
faster to the left than to the right (see J//. No. 32, 
opposite). 


The velocity or flight of a bird must be quickly 
judged—inore in crossing shots than in any other; 
and an allowance of from three to even ten feet or 
more must be made, according to the pace of the 
bird and the distance it is away from the gun. At 
the longer distances the aim must also be a little 
over the bird, so as to allow it to be hit, as shot 
travels on acurve. More elevation is required when 


shooting up wind, than if shooting down wind. 


Longer shots may be made at crossing than at 
straight-away birds ; because shot strikes with greater 
force at a crossing object than at one which is flying 


in the same direction as the shot. 
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THE QUARTERING SHOT. 


A quartering shot, as distinct from actual cross- 
ing shots, is very difficult; because, when a bird 
gets up, it may, more often than not, be flying 
at an oblique or obtuse angle. With these very 
great practice is required to make a certain kill; 
because, besides the velocity of the flight of the bird, 
an allowance has also to be made on the lineal direc- 


tion of the flying bird. 


Care must be taken, with shots of this class, to 
hold the gun less in front than in actual crossing 


shots. 
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Straight-away Shot. _ 


No. 33] 
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THE STRAIGHTFORWARD SHOT. 


~ This class of shot may be considered under three 
headings—straight-away, high straight-away, and 


low straight-away shots. 


As a rule, the sportsman has time to look well at 
his bird before putting the gun to his shoulder— 
especially in the early part of the season, when the 


covert is good and the birds lie well. 


For the straight-away shot, where the bird flies in 
a bee-line, the gun should be put to the shoulder so 
as to be about in a line with the top of the back 
of the bird, if at a distance of 25 yards (see Ill. No. 33, 
opposite); but if at a greater distance, rather more 


above. 
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If a bird should fly straight, but having risen 
higher than the shooter, the gun should be mounted 


so as to be slightly under the bird (see Jil. No. 34, 
opposite). 
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If a bird on rising flies very low—just skimming 
away—then the gun should be mounted so as to be 
well over or in advance of the bird (see 7]. No. 35, 
opposite); because in this class of shot the tendency 
is to wait too long before pulling the trigger, and 
then the bird is missed—owing to the shot striking 
where it was, rather than where the shooter intended 


it to be, according to his aim. 
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THE ASCENDING SHOT. | 


This is a difficult shot, because the general tend-. 
ency is to shoot too much point-blank at. the bird; 
whereas, when a bird ascends, it does so at a great 
pace, and the gun must therefore be mounted. 
quickly, and be well over the bird to be struck (see 
Til. No. 36, opposite). 
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The Ascending Shot.—Shoot well over. 


No. 36] 
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A pheasant found amongst roots or in a hedge- 
row is almost invariably missed, because its flight 

is so different from that of other game—the bird 
~ often being shot in the tail feathers instead of in the 
body (sée ///. No. 37, opposite). Bear in mind, there- 
fore, to shoot well over an ascending bird, and pull 
directly the gun is at the shoulder. A moment’s 
delay is sure to cause a miss; and it will sometimes 
be received with hearty laughter from one’s friends, 
to the chagrin of the shooter, who perhaps sees his 
bird going off with a leg down—if even that; more 
likely with only a few feathers gently settling to the 


ground. 


THE DESCENDING SHOT. 


More care is really required in making a clean 
kill at a descending bird than perhaps at any other ; 
because, as a rule, these shots have to be made on the 
side of a mountain or hill, where the shooter has only 
space behind the bird—nothing, in fact, to assist him 
either in judging distance or pace. And it requires 
good judgment, to: determine at a moment that the 
gun must. be so brought to the shoulder as to be 
slightly under the bird, if going straight away 
down hill (see il. No. 38, opposite) ; or, if to the right 
or left, slightly in advance— which tends to make the 
shot more difficult. At the same time, if good clean 
kills are obtained, nothing looks prettier, or estab- 
lishes the reputation of the shooter as being a really 


first-class shot. 
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The Down-hill, or Descending Shot. 
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Position for a Snap at a Cock. 
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THE SNAP SHOT. 


Snap shots have frequently to be taken at snipe, 
woodcock, and ground game; and to be able to kill 
well, it is very essential that the gun should fit well, 
and mount at once to the shoulder for correct 
alienment. A snap shot can more easily be taken 
by leaning well forward, so that there is nothing to 
prevent the gun being brought well up to its place 
instantaneously—(see ll. No. 89, opposite). A man 
who looks along his gun can never be as good a snap 
shot as the one who shoots entirely with his eyes 
fixed on the object he desires to kill. A snap shot 
may often cause a miss; but what can make up for 
the delight of a kill when snapping at a woodcock ? 


Nothing in my humble estimation. 
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SHOOTING HARES. 


Hares are gradually becoming extinct; and in the 
face of the possibility of offending some of my 
readers, I must frankly say that I think hares should 
never be shot at in some districts, but should be left 
for. those who prefer the sport of hunting and 
coursing. However, no doubt some of my readers 
would like to know what to do, in the event of their 


wishing to shoot them. 


Hares travel at a great pace, and, although a large 
mark, they are very often missed—or rather wounded 


—and get away to die in a ditch or covert. 


To kill a hare clean and well, if running away, the 
un should be held well over it (see Jil. No. 40, 
opposite), so as to prevent hitting it in the hind 
quarters only. - 
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Hold well forward. 


No. 40] 
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If coming towards the “gun” the aim should be 
well in front (see I7l. No. 41, opposite), and if running 
across to left or right, the aim or gun must be taken 
well in advance—sometimes as much as 6 ft.— 


especially if it has a clear run up a drain or furrow. 


A hare should never be shot at at a greater distance 


than 35 to 40 yards, especially if going straight away. 


Hares lie out in wheat, stubbles, fallows, clover 
and grass lands; and if you find them in their form, 
give them time to get a fair distance before firing, as 
you are more likely to kill, and less likely to damage, 


than by shooting at such close quarters. 


Where hares are likely to be found, the shooter 
should be very quiet; because they are very shy, 
and often steal off and away at the sound of the voice 


or the closing of a gate. 
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SHOOTING RABBITS. 


This is always good fun, and splendid practice for 
the beginner, because it teaches him to keep a good 


look-out, and handle or mount a gun quickly. 


Rabbits, as a rule, only give time for a short sight 
of them. When bolting across a ride, always bear in 
mind to shoot where they are running to, and not 
where they are when you first see them (see LU. 


No. 42, oppesite). 


Rabbit shooting in rough grass land, or in fern or 
furze, is capital sport, if with the assistance of beaters. 
A perfect line with the guns should be kept, so as to 
allow of the shooting to be made either forward, or 


at one that may break back and get through the line. 


A good hedgerow will sometimes hold a great 
number of rabbits; and a spaniel or terrier working 
them, with a gun on either side of the hedge, is good 
sport at certain seasons—December and January for 
choice. Great care must be exercised in this sport, so 
as to avoid shooting or wounding the dogs, or perhaps 
your friend. Remember, as a golden rule, never to 


shoot at a rabbit on the top of a hedge bank, and on no 
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Not where he is, but where he is bolting to. 


No. 42] 
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account be led into shooting into or through a hedge, 
but let the rabbit be clear and going forward, or back 
along the outer edge of the ditch, well out in the field. 


y] 


Keep whistling to the ‘‘gun” with you, so that you 
may be opposite each other; and never shoot at a 
pheasant or any other bird that may be put up, if itis 
crossing to your friend’s side of the hedge, but let him 
shoot when the object has got over and clear ; simply 
call to him that something is crossing to his side, so 


that he may be ready for it. 


Rabbits are generally found lying out in tufts of 
grass in fine weather, and, when started, are certain to 
make for the hedge or covert (see L//. No. 43, opposite). 
To make sure of killing them, get well ahead, and 
shoot at the first chance, because a second is seldom 


given. 


Rabbits are sometimes killed with small-bore rifles, 
built for the purpose; but, although this may be 
good amusement, it is not nearly such profitable 


practice for the beginner as shooting them with a gun. 
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THE “POT” OR SITTING SHOT. 


How annoying it is to shoot at an object, such as 
a crouching wounded bird or a sitting rabbit, that will 
not move—thus necessitating a ‘‘ pot” shot—and 
to find that, even after a considerable amount of 
preparation, the object fired at has not been touched 
at all, perhaps even after a second barrel has been 
discharged. 

I have frequently heard the remark, “Oh! you 
shoot it, So-and-so; I can’t hit anything sitting. 
Make it run or move, and I’m your man.” Why is 
this? Surely it cannot be difficult to shoot at an 
object perfectly still. 

I think the reason is this: Very few sportsmen 
have so studied the question as to know that all shot 
travels curvilinearly. They are ignorant of the exact. 
point-blank range of their gun; and they are not 
aware that with large shot, such as No. 5, the 
trajectory curve is flatter than with smaller shot, 
such as No. 7, and that, consequently, if they kill with 
one aim, with shot of one size, a different aim must 
be taken for the other. Yet these are facts, not 


surmises, and have been proved by actual experiment. 
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Preparing for a “Pot” Shot. 


No. 44] 
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Therefore, at or inside the point-blank range of the 
gun, and with one known lead, by shooting just at 
the angle formed at the point when the sportsman can 
see the ground and the object on it (see lll. No. 45, 
opposite),.a kill is a certainty; whereas at a longer 
distance the gun must be held above the point of the 
first aim—sometimes quite over the object to be 
struck—the shape of the ground being noticed, as to 
whether the ‘shooting is on the level, or up or down 
hill. 

It.is useful to make this experiment on a road or 
path where the shot-marks are clearly visible, by 
shooting at a turnip, root, or even old tennis ball. 
Seve can thus understand why, with modern 
Express Rifles, with flat. trajectory, more kills are 
scored than with the old-fashioned ones, where the 
trajectory, or curve,was very great—thereby causing 
the bullet to go over or under, according to the 
point-blank range and the error in sighting or 


judging of distance by the shooter. 
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MISSING, 


A chief cause of missing birds on the wing is the 
fault of shooting below the object aimed at— 
the gun not being kept up enough. You must 
aim above straightforward shots (unless a gun is very 
straight or too long in the stock), and well ahead or 
in advance of crossing ones (see Ill. No. 30, page 67). 
There is little fear of shooting too high, or too far in 
front, if the gun is well brought up to the shoulder ; 
the aim is always too low and too point-blank at 
first. A sportsman frequently kills much better 
with his second barrel than with his first, because 
he instinctively swings his gun further ahead, or 
raises 1t over the object to be shot; and also because 
the hand or trigger-finger obeys the eye quicker, 
without that perceptible pause which is so fatal to 
all good shooting. In drawing or pulling the trigger, 
care should be taken to do it entirely with the finger, 
and not with any motion of the hand; or the 
tendency will be to pull off, in some cases to the 
right, but often to the left, owing to the gun being 
pulled across by the extra leverage of the left arm 


and hand. 
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When you miss, try and think why you miss; and 
if you steadfastly keep both eyes open, it will assist 
you in finding out the cause. If you cannot ascertain 
the reason, owing to the flinching or closing of the 
eyes from the noise the report of the gun gives, put 
an exploded cartridge into the gun, cover the next 
bird carefully, then swing the gun and pull the trigger 
instantaneously. This will enable you to see 
whether the fault was owing to the gun not being 
exactly where you wished it at the moment of pulling 
the trigger. Try this several times in the field, and 
it will help you considerably. If shooting in 
company, walk or stand close to one of the party, 


and make the experiment. 


This test may be made quietly and by oneself at 
larks, blackbirds, and even sparrows, without much 
trouble or fear of disturbing game, as plenty of these 
birds may be found; but be careful not to mount 
the gun at them too soon, Be deliberate, and wait 
until they have reached a fair range; this will greatly 
assist in lessening that flush or snap shooting which is 
so difficult for young sportsmen to overcome. I mean 
that uncomfortable surprised feeling which puts one 


off when partridges rise with a whirr, but which never 
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troubles or interferes with a good steady old sports- 
man, who gives his game plenty of grace, at the 
same time is pretty certain of getting a right-and- 
left out of most rises, 

Never fire at a bird too near; because, if a kill is 
made, the game is so dreadfully mangled as not to be 
worth picking up. And never shoot at too longa 
range, as the tendency is to wound; and a bird so 
struck is seldom recovered, but gets away to die a 
lingering death. Such shooting is most unsportsman- 


like and cruel. 
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A WORD OF ADVICE FOR ALL. 


Always look upon a gun as a death-dealing weapon. 
Therefore, at all times be careful in which direction 
it is pointed, so as to avoid any possibility of its being 
in line or “laid on” to anybody orany animal whose 
life you would not like to take (see fll. No. 17, 
page 44). 

Accidents easily happen ; therefore, whether loaded 
or unloaded, always exercise the greatest amount of 
caution in the handling of gun, rifle, pistol or revolver, 

If the above simple words are remembered, there 
can be no excuse whatever in the mere saying ‘I 
was not aware it was loaded,” after mischief has been 
done. 

I once read the last words of a suicide, in which 
he stated he hoped the jury would not return a 
verdict of “ accidental death ” or ‘‘ death by misadven- 
ture,’ because he thoroughly understood what he was 
doing at the time he shot himself, and did not wish 
it handed down to posterity that he belonged to the~ 
class of idiots who inadvertently handle a weapon 


at a risk to themselves or others. 
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PART IL. 


The previous pages of this work treat of the 
practical part of the Art of Shooting, so far as 
regards the means which the sportsman should adopt, 
under the varying conditions of the bird’s flight, to 
use his gun with effect. Now it is proposed to 
devote some further space to remarks on the gun and 
its accessories, and matters of a more or less theo- 
retical character; and one of the first among the 


subjects to be taken into consideration will be that of 


CLOTHES. 


In looking round at those about to join in a day’s 
shooting, it does not take long for the practised eye 
to detect which are the sportsmen and which are the 
tailor’s models. It is simply astonishing at times to 
imagine where some of the materials, with their 
rainbow colours and mixtures, are designed and 


mace. 
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Clothing should be so chosen as to resemble, as 
much as possible, in tone and colour, the surround- 
ings where the shooting or sport is to be had. 

Clothes should be cut so as to fit well, but at the 
same time permit of the sportsman being able to 
handle his gun freely in almost any position, and 
not to impede his movements. Badly-cut clothes, 
too tight across the back or in the sleeves, often 
prevent a man shooting well. 

The softer the material the better; and a well-cut 
Norfolk jacket, and loosely-cut breeches or knicker- 
bockers, with warm underclothing, are the best for 
sport generally. Good boots, in which the feet are 
perfectly comfortable, are most essential; as I defy 
any man to shoot well or enjoy his day, if his feet 
are galled or blistered. Never start a walk on the 
hills or fields in new boots—it has been done very 
often, but usually with most saddening results. 

A warm light cape or cloak is a very useful 
adjunct to the sportsman’s outfit (see [ ils. Nos. 46 
and 47). One that is easily rolled up and carried 
in a sling at the back, or by an attendant, forms a 
comfortable wrap in bad weather, or a seat, or 


cushion to kneel on in the event of a rest being 


required ; and is as much protection as an extra coat 


ina long drive home. 
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A useful Cloak for a long wait. 


No. 46] 
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“ A Cloak that can be thrown back for a Snap Shot.” 


No. 47] 
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A close-fitting cap should be worn, with peaks at 
the back and front to protect the eyes and throw off 
the wet. Care should be taken in selecting the 
colour, as the covering of the head is seen first by 
birds in driving; and, if too conspicuous, it will turn 


them from you. 
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GUN CLEANING. 


I always make a point of seeing after the cleaning 
of my own guns when away shooting, and I find the 


following the best plan :— 


Never attempt to clean your gun over-night, if 


the time is too short to do it properly, because often 
one is tempted to leave it after giving it only a. 
temporary clean; whereas, if left till the next 


morning, it receives thorough attention. 


I find the best way to remove all leading, fouling, 


and general dirt after a day’s shooting is the following: 
Screw the jag on to the cleaning rod, and then wrap. 
just as much dry tow or clean rag on it as will enter 
the barrel fairly tight. Do not put any oil at all 
this time, as the absence of oil enables the dry 
tow or rag to grip the dirt well, and removes it very 
quickly if the rod is passed from breech to muzzle 
briskly a few times. After doing this, look through 
the barrel to see if clean; if not, continue the 
operation a little longer, and if necessary increase 
the amount of tow or rag to make it fit the barrel 
tighter; then take some clean tow or rag, and apply 


a mixture of vaseline and sperm oil—or either alone 


Deis 


will do—and again pass the rod up and down 
the barrel quickly once or twice; then, for the last 
time, put a little more oil on the rag, and pass it 
through to the muzzle, and back, slowly, so as to 
deposit as much of the oil as will remain. The gun 
should always be looked at two or three days after 


it has been shot with, to see that no dirt has been 
left. 


In wiping out the barrels, the muzzles should 
never be placed on astone or concrete floor, but on 


a soft piece of wood. 


On no account use a wire brush for the barrels, as 


such brushes do more harm than good. 


If the gun has been out in the wet or snow, it 
should be well wiped over with a soft rag the same 
evening, and not be allowed to remain till the 


jnornin . 


It is best to send the gun to its maker, or to some 
practical maker, before the season commences, to 
see if all is in order. If this were done more fre- 
quently, much inconvenience and annoyance would 


be saved to the shooter. 


The strikers should frequently be taken out, wiped 


clean and dry, a little vaseline applied, and then re- 
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placed; a dirty clogged-up striker often retards the 
ignition of the charge, and scmetimes causes a 
misfire. 

The great fault is the putting of too much oii on 
a gun, so that it often gets gummy, or clogs the 
working of a gun, more especially ‘ hammerless ” 
and ‘“‘ejectors.” Vaseline, well worked on and intoa 
soft piece of rag or an old pocket-handkerchief, is the 
best thing for cleaning all the outside parts of a gun, 
such as outsides of barrels (after the insides have 
been carefully wiped out), lock-plates, breech-action, 
triggers and guard, and other parts of metal that are 
exposed. Vever allow oil to be applied by a feather, 


or any brush that is likely to do so too liberally. 


Should the locks or any other of the interior 
working parts become dry, the smallest quantity 


possible of watchmakers’ or any other highly-refined 


oil may be applied with a needle dipped in it—care 
being taken to wipe off any that appears superfluous ; 
this will prevent the parts so treated from becoming 


sticky or clogged. 
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MEASURING A GUN. 


This method has been used by many authors, 
but the best and simplest description I have seen 
is that in ‘The Dead Shot,” 


/ 
Y, 


so I copy the wording :—“ Take 
a shoulder gun as near your fit 
as you can, and fasten tightly with 
twine a perfectly straight spline of 
wood, edgewise, along the groove 
of the rib which divides the barrels, 
leaving the breech end of the 
spline projecting over, and just 
beyond the heel of the gun-stock, 
as shown in the illustration; then 


lay the gun upon a table and 
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|} CHARLES Lancaster, |5I,.New Bono STREET. Lonvon. 


measure with careful precision to 


——=> 


the 16th ofan inch as follows :— 
For the bend of stock—from 
G to H, and from FE to F. 
For the length of stock—from 


A to B, Ato C, A to D. 


The three latter measurements being 


a EY 


taken from the fore-trigger to the 


\\ edge of the heel of the gun-stock.” 
D 
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The amount of “cast-off ”—7.e., the set of the stock 
towards the shoulder, so as to get the perfect align- 
ment along the rib of the barrels required 


by each individual, whether using the 


right or left eye—is very essential. Much 


correspondence has taken place in the Feld, 


etc., on this subject; but I consider the 
best method, and one I have carried out 
for some years, is so clearly put by that 
well-known Sportsman “ One who has Fired 
some 20,000 Trial Shots at Marks,” in his 
letter which appeared in the ‘eld of Jan. 


5th, 1889, that I reproduce the same :— 


Sir,—A. great deal has lately appeared in your 
columns on this subject, and doubtless where 
the sportsman is not sufficiently up, practically, 
in the gun to determine this for himself, it is 
about the most difficult point the gun-maker has 
to deal with. JI may here mention a plan which, 
under certain conditions, never fails, and was 
that by which I determined the amount of crook | 


I required when I had to use cross-eyed guns, 
when my right eye first failed me. The 
conditions are where a man shuts one eye and squints 
down the barrel, or where he has but one eye and 
the other is so weak that one does all the work in 
shooting. Shut a piece of thin writing paper into the 
breech of a gun so as to stand up about half-an-inch, then 
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proceed to cut an extremely narrow VY just over the 
exact centre of the break-off. If, on throwing the gun up, 
the shooter finds this narrow Y occupied by the sight on 
the muzzle, all is night; if not, by carefully raising the 
head without laterally shifting its position, it will easily 
be seen on which side of the VV the sight comes; then cut 
away the paper on that side until the sight just shows 
itself on pitching the gun to the shoulder. This distance 
being added to or deducted from the cast-off already in 
the gunstock, the exact cast-off required will be found. 
I have not the smallest doubt that if many men who are 
in the habit of missing systematically would try this 
experiment, the reason of their doing so would become 
apparent. 

ONE WHO HAS FIRED SOME 20,000 TRIAL SHOTS 

AT MARKS. 


Brighton, Jan. 2. 


The Author has a measuring gun specially de- 
signed, so as to get, in a moment, the exact amount 
of cast-off required by any sportsman. 

At the same time it may be advisable to state, in 
addition, the height of the shooter; and if he 
possesses any peculiarities of figure—as short neck 
or long neck, slender figure or very stout—they 
should be mentioned. 

The length of barrels required should also be 
indicated, and if the boring is to be Cylinder or 


*‘ Non-Choke ” for both, or Modified or Full Choke. 


p2 
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CAST-OFF. 


During a long correspondence on. this subject, [ 
published the following letter in the Led of the 
17th November, 1888 :— 


Sir,—In reply to your correspondent “Amateur,” 
cast-off should be given to all guns intended to be used 
from the right shoulder; cast-on for all guns to be used 
from the left shoulder. A gun-maker must make a study 
of this important feature in gun-making, or be can never 
make a perfect “fitter.” I maintain that unless a gun, to 
be used from right shoulder and right eye, is cast-off 
according to the figure of the gentleman one is building for 
(it may be only one-eighth of an inch, or it may be as 
much or more than five-eighths), and unless this cast-off is 
given, the gun will he across the body—ve., point to 
the left and shoot to the left. So will it shoot to the left 
if the stock is so long that the gun mounts on the arm 
instead of the pectoral muscle. This may be corrected 
sometimes by laying the head over to the right; but that 
is a move after the gun has been put to the shoulder, and 
is fatal to good shooting. 


T'o prove that my statements are correct, I ask you to 
come to my private shooting grounds and witness the 
shooting of guns with more or less cast-off at a target. 

Only last week a gentleman brought me a gun, by 
another maker, with a cast-off of 1} inches (supposed to 
be enough for a left-eyed gun, whereas it would have 
required a cast-off between 3 inches and 4 inches). This 
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gentleman was really left-eyed, but, as he always closed 
that eye, he was@in fact, right-eyed when putting a gun to 
his shoulder; and, to demonstrate how perfectly wrong 
his gun was stocked, by shooting quickly at a plate, he 
found he could not hit it at all, although it was 6 ft. by 4 ft., 
the centre of the pattern made by the gun beimg found 
about 5 ft. to the right of the point he was looking at with 
his right eye, and expecting to cover and hit. I changed 
his gun to one with,a cast-off of 4-inch, and he covered 
the point he shot at every time. 

Now, I ask, what chance had he of hitting anything at 
all in a day’s shooting, except, perhaps, by “shooting at 
the cock and killing the crow?” Yet this gun was made 
for him by a maker who had taken a lot of pains to 
measure his customer for it. Is it to be wondered at that 
your correspondents write that “ gun-makers do not know 
as much as they claim to?” 

If any gentlemen wish to test the accuracy of my 
statements, if they will pay me a visit I will let them 
handle my specially designed gun for measuring, and will 
show them in a few minutes the effect of “ cast-off ” and 
** cast-on ” in alignment. 

CHARLES LANCASTER, 

151, New Boud Street, W. 


I] have seen this in many cases, and those to whom 
I have explained it have seen it very clearly, and, at 
my special suggestion, have either shot with the left 
eye closed, before putting the gun to the shoulder, or 
else have allowed me to make them a cross-eyed gun— 


in other words, a gun built to fit the right shoulder, 
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but cast off sufficiently to allow the rib of the 
barrels to come opposite to the left eye for the align- 
ment; and I am pleased to say that, after a little 
trouble and practice, they have found their shooting 
vastly improved, much to the astonishment of their 
friends and themselves. 

I am convinced in my own mind, from the most 
careful noting of this fact during my experience of 
coaching and fitting, that, from the peculiarity of 
vision indicated, a man may unconsciously be most 
dangerous at the covert side, because he often ‘‘shoots 
at the cock and kills the crow.” Where covert is 
thick, with trees having smooth bark, such as beech, 
birch, &c., he may, as he thinks, be shooting between 
two trees, whereas his faulty sight causes him really 
to point the gun more to the left-hand one, whereby 
the shot is liable to rtcochet from it to his next hand 
‘‘eun,’ who may unfortunately receive some of the 
_ glancing pellets in his face, or perhaps lose an eye. 
The offender will all the while protest that such a 
result is impossible, because he shot at an object a 
good deal to the right of the tree, or vice versa, should 
he be a left-handed shot; but it is nevertheless a fact. 
If any one doubts the truth of this assertion, let him 
cover up or shut the right eye, keep the head fairly 
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erect, and take a snap shot at a mark on a white- 
washed wall, and see where the shot will go; or let 
him make the experiment when standing in front of - 
a looking-glass, and he will find the muzzles of the 
barrels pointing all away to the left. In other words, 
he will find the left eye, and the bead on the barrels, 
aligned a long way to the left side of his face, as 


reflected accurately by the glass (see Lill. No. 3). 
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COST OF MANUFACTURE. 


As no doubt many who read these pages are 
unaware what a really fine gun costs the London 
gun-maker to produce, the following extract from 


9 


‘Shooting,’ Badminton Library, may prove inter- 


esting :— 


Se 
Price of barrels (rough) a er ae Den ae 
Hammerless action, with locks, safeties, ete. 1458023 
Rough wood for stock ... ve Res aa Ad be 
Stocking and screwing... a os 56 OL eee 


Fore part, fastener, oval screws and small work 0 16 0 
Set of furniture and heel-plate oe ag 017 6 
Fine boring, shooting and regulating gun 


cartridges, etc. yee pie 1 
Stripping : Nil Fie b 
Smoothing: barrels a ; OuS (eG 
Browning barrels, polishing fad har Hage ie Ie 
Engraving (say) i oes Ai DAD ae 
Rent, gas, &c., expenses to Poulan damaged work 2 2 0 

£36 0 © 


The whole of Chapter V. in the same book, on 
prices of guns, is interesting, and demonstrates to the 
general reader that it is not a fact that the maker of 
really first-class guns is the “robber” some designate 
him, and that generally his profits are less than those 


made by the seller of cheap guns, 


FOUR-BARRELLED GUNS. 


The only one at present known is that manufac- 
tured by Charles Lancaster, 151, New Bond Street. 

The earlier models were objected to owing to 
the “ pull off” being dependent on a drawing or long 
pull of the trigger. In the later model the pulls are 
similar to those of an ordinary gun, consequently 
removing the cause for objection. Sir Ralph Payne 
Gallwey, Bart., having used one, grouse driving, 
writes as follows :— 


“T used the four-barrelled gun the other day grouse 
driving. I consider it admirable both in theory and 
practice, and most useful as a third gun for packs coming 
over, as by its means four birds can then be shot with- 
out taking the gun from the shoulder. It can also, in 
such cases, be fired much faster than can two double 
barrels, however quickly the latter may be changed and 
loaded. As a second gun on moors, where only two guns 
are required, it would be especially convenient. I do not 
see why it should be thought any more unsportsmanlike to 
use a gun with four barrels for game, such as driven grouse 
flying pastin hundreds, than to use a pair of guns with two 
barrels each. I was pleased to find the new gun similar 
to an ordinary one as to weight, handling, pull of triggers 
etc., and that it is, besides, so easy of manipulation.” 


N.B.—Rifles are made on the same model. 


HAMMER OR HAMMERLESS GUNS. 


Hammerless guns are rapidly coming into favour 
with the generality of sportsmen, but a purchaser 
should insist upon having the blocking or intercept- 
ing safety bolts in his gun, as well as the usual 
locking safety bolt for the triggers. The automatic 
trigger safety bolt should be selected rather than 
the independent one, especially where two or more 
guns may be used,—the services of a loader being 
necessary. ‘The automatic bolt effectually locks the 
triggers, and thereby prevents the accidental dis- 
charge of the gun from the loader carelessly touching 
or pulling the trigger when handling or unloading 
the gun. Those who have witnessed a heavy day’s 
driving or covert shooting, where two or more guns 
are used, can well testify to the absolute necessity 
of this. 
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CHARLES LANCASTER'S BODY-ACTION HAMMERLESS KJECTOR GUN (PATENT), 


The Ejectors are on fore end, perfectly independent of the 
lockwork, and do not alter the form of the gun. Should the 
gun not be fixed, the cartridges are extracted as 
usual. 

The locks are cocked before ejecting. 

No extra forces is 
required to open the 


The barrels drop the usual distance only. 


The mainsprings are always at rest when the gun is taken | 
apart. 


Ejector springs can be eased before putting the gun away. 
The Extractors being of extra size, they never fail to extract < 
the fired cartridge. | 


No tool of any sort required to cock the lockwork, so as to allow of the barrels being put into the action. 


No, 48.] | | [123 
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CARTRIDGE EJECTING GUNS, 
WHICH EJECT ONLY THE FIRED CARTRIDGE. 


(See Ills. Nos. 48 and 49). 


These guns will eventually supersede all others, 
just as the magazine rifle will take the place of the 
single loading rifle, but at present they cannot be 


considered to have been absolutely free from failure. 


The cartridges covered with brass are best adapted 
for these guns—especially those of Messrs. Eley’s 
make—because in wet or damp weather they are 
less liable to be affected, consequently they give the 
ejectors less work to do than if the ordinary paper 


cartridges are used. 


A MODERN GUN. 


The following letter appeared in the /’e/d, and still 


expresses my opinion ss 


SmrR,—Your correspondent X, in your issue of the Ist 
inst., asks for some ideas respecting a really serviceable 
game gun, as it might assist him and others to arrive ata 
conclusion, and thereby get what they want. I therefore 
beg to give him mine, and hope they will be of some 
service. 


I say, first, that a sportsman should put himself into the 
hands of a thoroughly practical man, and find out what 
weight and bore of gun would be best suited to his 
special requirements; then be properly measured, so as: 
to ensure the gun fitting him, as so much depends thereon. 


I agree with him, that a pattern of, say, for the first 
barrel 140 to 150, and for the other 150 to 160—not a 
bunching pattern, but one that is fairly and evenly dis 
tributed over the usual 30 in. circle or more—would be 
best, if of 12-bore. <A pattern that only covers about 20 in. 
very closely, and then leaves the remainder very patchy 
and irregular, is bad; as to shoot well with a gun that 
shows a close centre, a man must be a better performer 
than the average shot. 


Cartridges should be loaded with the best materials, and 
I consider it a decided advantage always to use one 
uniform load, so that one’s judgment is not liable to be 
handicapped owing to being upset by an unknown quantity 
in the shooting of irregularly performing cartridges. 
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If a pair of guns are required, and likely to be used very 
much together, then I say let all four barrels be bored to 
give the same pattern and penetration; and, what is of 
considerable importance, let all four triggers have the 
same pull-off, and I find 4 lb. the best for all kinds of 
shooting (of course, many can, and do, have lighter pulls ; 
but I am speaking of shooting with a pair of guns). If 
choke-bores are required, then have an extra pair of 
barrels fitted for the purpose, although much long-distance 
shooting may be made with the patterns I have named— 
I do not mean outrageous distances, but sporting distances, 


A gun to give a pattern of 140 need not be “ choke” 
bored, but, as your correspondent “ Purple Heather ”’ styles 
it, a “non-choke.”’ 

I say by all means have your gun hammerless, but, 
before deciding, have the lockwork thoroughly explained 
to you, and see it worked (with a model, if possible) so as 
to be certain you are getting one in which an accidental 
discharge is absolutely impossible, i.e, a gun that has: 
proper blocking or intercepting bolts—a point on which 
the late Mr. Walsh had but one opinion. I have recom- 
mended many of my “pupils” to have hammerless guns, 
and, I believe, with every satisfaction to themselves. 


The trigger safety may be automatic or independent— 
if for a pair of guns, where a loader’s services are required, 
by all means automatic. For one gun only, automatic is: 
to be preferred, although many have the independent 
action. 


Certainly choose a gun that has few parts, and see that 
those parts are strong and simple, so that any skilled 
mechanic might replace one, should it become damaged 
in a foreign country. 
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Have the gun with the top lever and snap action, but 
see that the lever is well underset to save its damaging 
the thumb if by any chance it should be touching in taking 
a snap shot, or else the thumbnail may be hurt. 


A gun that is cocked by the fall of the barrels is easier 
to manipulate than one that cocks with the movement of 
either top, side, or under lever. Always have the best 
barrels, whether of steel or Damascus. I have shot a great 
deal this season with ejectors, and, providing they are 
arranged so as to be on the fore-end, and independent of 
the lockwork, I see no reason why they should not be used. 


No doubt there are ejectors and ejectors, same as there 
were and are hammerless and hammerless guns; but 
because one fails, or requires re-regulating after a week or 
two’s hard shooting in bad weather, it is no reason why 
they should not come into general use before many seasons 
are over, as, no doubt, they will be improved, when 
necessary, as time goes on. 


Should an ejector be decided upon, the purchaser ought 
to satisfy himself that, if he should wish it to be removed, 
it can easily be done, and the gun then work the extraction 
of the cartridges in the usual manner. ‘This should entail 

little or no expense afterwards. 


The lighter the gun the more it will recoil, and, in some 
instances, “jump” unpleasantly, unless used with reduced 
loads. A well-balanced gun can always be handled with 
pleasure and quickness. 

CHARLES LANCASTER. 

151, New Bond Street, W. 
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STEEL OR DAMASCUS BARRELS. 


I have read with much interest the many discus- 
sions that have taken place in the various sporting 
papers on this subject. I have written generally in 
favour of the best English Damascus barrels, which 
have been so long used, and have won the confidence 
of sportsmen, rather than advocated the use of 


“steel,” its more modern rival. 


Whitworth’s Fluid Compressed Steel tubes are 
the best of all steel barrels; but I extract from the 
Field of the 20th October, 1888, the following 
opinion of Lord Walsingham, who has perhaps had 
a better opportunity than any living sportsman to 
thoroughly test the relative merits of both materials. 


It will prove of interest to many :— 


LORD WALSINGHAM’S BAG OF GROUSE. 


Many of our readers having manifested some curiosity 
to know the guns and charges used by Lord Walsingham 
on August 30th last, when, as subsequently recorded in our 
columns, he killed 1070 driven grouse to his own gun; his 
lordship, in reply to our inquiry, has been good enough to 
supply the following information : 

“On August 30th, when I killed 1070 grouse to my own 
gun, im the day, I shot with four breechloaders. No. ], a. 
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gun made in 1866 by Purdey, subsequently converted from 
pin-fire to central principle, to which new barrels were 
made last year. Nos. 2 and 3, a pair of central-fire breech- 
loaders, made also by Purdey, about 1870, for which I have 
likewise had new barrels. No. 4,a new gun made by 
Purdey this year, to match the two mentioned above, but 
with Whitworth steel instead of Damascus barrels. The 
euns are all 12-bore, with cylinder 30in. barrels, not choked. 
My cartridges were loaded by Johnson, of Swaffham ; those 
used in the down-wind drives containing 3idrs. Hall’s 
Field B. powder to 1doz. No. 5 Derby shot; those used in 
the up-wind drives (where the birds of course came slower) 
had 3drs. only of the same powder, with the same shot; 
not hardened shot in either case. 

“J find I never go out shooting without learning some- 
thng. If I had the day again, 1 should cut off the extra 
- eighth of an ounce of shot; not on account of recoil or 
discomfort of any kind—from which I never suffer, although 
always using black powder—but because I failed to get as 
much penetration at long distances as I do with an ounce 
only. I distinctly remember firing three barrels at one 
bird, striking well in the body every time, but killing dead 
only with the last shot; the powder seemed to burn too 
slow. 

‘¢ Another thing I learnt was that Whitworth steel barrels 
are not desirable for a heavy day’s shooting. The explosion 
in them makes quite a different sound from that given off 
by Damascus barrels; there 1s more ring about it, and I 
can imagine that this might prove a serious annoyance 
to anyone who minds the noise of shooting. I have no 
recollection myself of ever having had a headache from 
eun-firing. Moreover, the Whitworth barrels become hot 
much more rapidly than the Damascus; and this is a serious 
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‘drawback, especially to a man who shoots without gloves. 
I can well imagine that they last much longer, and are in 
many ways suited for ordinary hght work; but I am now 


replacing them with Damascus, as m all my other guns.” 


“CHOKES,” “CYLINDERS,” OR 


“NON-CHOKES.” 


I just touch on this subject, not with the view of 
advocating the one or the other, but to show the 
difference between them. ‘There is no doubt what- 
ever that any gun-maker who may be consulted will 
be able not only to give the relative merits of each, 
but also to advise which is the more likely to suit 


the requirements of the shooter. 


A “cylinder” barrel is a straight tube, of nearly 
the same diameter throughout, from end to end, but 
often relieved af muzzle and breech. The “ choke” 
barrel is a tube, the front part of which is narrower 
or contracted at about half an inch from the muzzle. 
A mathematically true cylinder has hardly ever been 
sold. The “recess choke” is another form—the 
barrel being bored like a cylinder, and then a recess 
of from 2 to 4 inches is cut or spooned out from 
the forward portion of the barrel by the aid of a 
specially constructed boring tool. I have known 


some of my patrons who could not get on nearly as 
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well with a ‘‘choke” as they did with a ‘cylinder; ” 
and having had the choke bored out, their shooting 


was improved. 


The penetration of both the systems, as tested at 
the Pettit pads 


a number (40) of sheets of stout 
brown paper fastened together—is nearly equal at all 
reasonable sporting distances. In the /%eld gun trial 
of 1878, when six cylinders and six choke bores were 
tried, 150 rounds were fired from each of the guns. 
The choke bores averaged a penetration of 25 sheets 
as against 23 sheets for cylinders. In each instance 
the sheets had to be penetrated by three pellets. 
This subject has been so often discussed, and trials 
made to settle the point, that it is needless to go 
further into it here; but the above fact is gencrally 


admitted to be correct. 
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CARTRIDGES. 


The best cartridges should always be used, 7.2., those 
which contain the best powders and wadding, and 
which are carefully and accurately loaded. Accord- 
ing to the quality of them so will be the results. By 
good cartridges a clean kill is obtained, and con- 
sequently more game is gathered; therefore it is a 
poor policy to buy cheaply and poorly loaded 
cartridges, to save perhaps a few shillings in the 
season, when by so doing the average kills are 
reduced, and the loss on the game is considerably 


greater. 


The shooter who only fires a few shots a day 
should bear this well in mind, because he has often. 
a long tramp between his shots, and can ill afford to 
find, after all his labour, that his gun is performing: 
unevenly owing to the quality of his cartridges—or 


rather of their contents. 


It is always an advantage to use the load recom- 
mended for the gun by its maker, and always to. 
employ the same powder—whether ‘ Black,” 
“ Schultze.) *' .C;,"* “J. Ba" vor. any other skim 
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that may be specially provided—because by the use 
of the same one’s time is about equal, or, in other 
words, the velocity of the charge is not altered; 
consequently the judgment arrived at in aiming 
ahead of a bird is never beaten, and one’s shooting 


is more regular. 


I strongly recommend Eley’s New Damp-proof 
Cases, which are of the same internal diameter 
as the usual paper ones, but have a coiled brass 
covering up to within j-in. of the tube part, so as to 
be unaffected by damp, and yet admit of the 


cartridge being turned down in the ordinary way. 


TIMES AND VELOCITIES. 


The influence of time, in relation to accuracy of 
shooting at objects in motion, is deserving of greater 
attention than it ordinarily receives from sportsmen. 
Many among them seem to assume, if anything is 
said on the subject, that they are expected to cram 
their heads with a mass of figures, and make a 
mathematical calculation while birds are flying in 
front of them. They might as well assume that you 
cannot utilize “ Bradshaw,” to find the times of 
trains, unless you learn the tables by heart. Of 
course, it is possible both to travel and to shoot 
without paying any regard to time; but those who 
do so may not improbably incur indirectly much 
more trouble than they need have taken directly 
to attain the same end. The traveller may have 
missed many a train, and the shooter have missed 
many a bird, before fully learning the lesson that 


Laperientia docet. 


The tables which appear in the following pages 


are intended to illustrate general principles rather 
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of any particular dimensions, or the charges to be 
used therein. It is for the reader to apply the 
general principles to his own particular case; for 
no number of: velocity tables, and no amount of 
verbal explanation, will serve as a substitute for 
personal judgment, or give anyone an idea of the 
pace of birds which are flying before him. In such 
matters, knowledge must necessarily be based upon. 
practice, which alone can enable a man to apply 
general principles to the best advantage; and he 
who is a clever shot must make effective application 
of such principles, even though he may do so. 
unknowingly, and as the result of continued 
observation, and repeated application of the means: 


to the end. 


The first table here given contains some chrono- 
graph records of velocities obtained with different 
charges of powder and shot—the powder increasing 
by haif-drachms, and the shot by eighths of an 
ounce; and each record represents the average of 
several rounds. Two kinds of black powder (both 
No. 4 grain) were used, viz., Curtis & Harvey’s, and 


Pigou & Wilks’s, and. one nitro-compound, viz., 
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Schultze powder. The records of C. & H. and 
Schultze are taken from the results of experiments 
made by Mr. R. W. 8. Griffith, and published in 
the field of July 26, 1879; and those with P. & W. 
powder are taken from a paper read by Mr. J. Rigby, 
before the Royal Dublin Society, and published in 
the Society’s Transactions for 1883. Where a blank 
occurs in either of the columns of the following 
table, it indicates that the charge in question was 
not used in that set of experiments. In those carried 
out by Mr. Griffith, the same gun (a 12-bore) was 
used for both C. & H. and Schultze powder; in Mr. 
Rigby’s experiments, a 12-bore and a 20-bore were 
used, and where the record quoted was made by the 
20-bore an asterisk (*) is appended. In one instance 
two numbers are bracketed together, the same charge 
having been used in both bores, and the asterisk will 


serve to distinguish the cne from the other. 


VELOCITIES OF SHOT, TAKEN BY CHRONOGRA:H. 


G, 40:1. Echultze. . Pogew.. 
No. 4. — No. 4. 
24 drs. Powder. Ft.-see. Ft. -sec. Ft.-sce. 
“With 7 oz. No. 6 shot ...... Sih aa. BB secs ceee 828* 
Z ue aa ( 812 
99 if OZ. 99 99° +8 ae on 159 @eeseevceee (81 e@everee a 768* 


99 14 OZ. $9 99 wee | Sefere 010 6 18'S =» —~@ 06:16 6 6.6 6.6 750 
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C. & H. Schultze. Pray 
No. 4, — No. 4. 
3 drs. Powder. Ft.-see. Ft.-sec. Ft. -sec. 

eee No.6 shot. ...... 883. .....:..- Wnt een a 
(a a ee SOU were? . crite mee eeNSoe — 
ae Leos: ,, «Tea sts 7 Conan ea a Boe rey. aie 834 

34 drs. Powder. 

With ~ oz. No. 6 shot ...... Se, cess AG 1 gui. seater 
i YG] ieee a GOetaete.: 850: 
ye OZ5') 5, «ine Lis tad aie a ya ape 861 
aE ae G soipr te Ba Rion tages 


Considering that these records represent trials 
made with different powders, the results come very 
close together, as a rule, when equal charges were 
used, although not all fired from one gun, nor tried 
under exactly the same conditions. It will be ob- 
served, however, that the powder which gives the 
highest results with one charge, does not necessarily 
retain its advantage when the charge is altered; for 
it not unfrequently happens, when different powders 
are tried in the same gun, that uniformity of effect 
does not follow an equal increase or decrease in the 
charge, either of powder or shot ; and in like manner, 
the same cartridges will not shoot equally well in 
different guns. Generally speaking, however, 1t may 
be expected that an addition to the powder will 


increase the velocity of the shot ; and, conversely, 
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with equal charges of powder, that an increase in 
the weight of shot will have the effect of reducing 
its speed. Nevertheless, this will not hold good in 
all cases, for the powder may be in excess of what 
will produce the best results, as will be seen by 
reference to the above table. On looking at the 
first two divisions (25 drs. and 3 drs.), it will be 
observed that cach increase in the shot charge was 
attended by a reduction in velocity, in accordance 
with the general principle mentioned above; but 
that in the third division, where the powder charge 
was raised to 3 drs., a different effect was produced; 
fur the highest velocity was not obtained until the 
weight of shot was increased to {4 oz.; and beyond 
that point the general principle again came into 
operation. The fact appears to be that, when the 
powder charge is inordinately large, the superfluous 
energy is expended in scattering the shot, instead of 
driving it steadily forward ; and the scattered pellets 
thereupon encounter greater resistance from the 
atmosphere, and accordingly lose more speed than 
they otherwise would do; whereas an addition to 
the weight of the shot produces a steadying effect, 
and, by keeping the charge together, tends to main- 


tain a higher average velocity. That an excess of 
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powder does produce a scattering of the charge is 
frequently demonstrated by the smaller number of 
pellets placed upon the target when the charge of 
shot remains the same but the powder is increased. 
In the above-mentioned experiments, when 1 oz. of 
shot was fired with 24 drs. of C. & H. powder, the 
pattern in a 30-inch circle was 160; on increasing 
the powder to 3 drs., the pattern was reduced to 147; 
and when the charge was raised to 3} drs., the 
pattern fell to 123. And the loss of velocity has 
been demonstrated in other ways, besides the chro- 
nograph ; for records on the force-gauge have been 
less with 35 drs. than with 3 drs., and there has 
likewise been a similar falling off in penetration with 
guns tried at brown paper pads. Effects of the same 
kind have also been produced when extra strong 
caps have been used instead of those of ordinary 
strength; but the effect is not the same on all kinds 
of powder. 

The chronograph records given above represent 
not the velocity of the shot at its exit from the 
muzzle, nor that with which the pellets strike the 
target, but the mean velocity, or average speed for 
the entire distance of 40 yards; and, consequently, 


these velocities can be easily reconverted into times 
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by the simple process of dividing the length of range 


(120 feet) by the velocity in feet per second. 

It would hardly be desirable, however, to adopt 
that course here with the figures given in the foregoing 
table, as the variation in the charges would compli- 
cate the matter unnecessarily ; and the general prin- 
ciple will be better demonstrated by having recourse 
to a single charge only, and showing how the times 
vary at different distances, and with shot of various 
sizes. ‘The times here given are results obtained by 
Mr. Griffith, in experiments with Schultze powder, 
the charge being 42 grs. (equivalent to 3 drs. of 
black powder), with 14 oz. of shot. Four sizes of 
shot are here given, at ranges extending from 20 
yards to 60 yards, and the variations of time were as 


follows :— 


CHRONOGRAPH TIMES OF SHOT OF DIFFERENT SIZES. 


No. 2 shot. No. 4 shot. No 6 shot. No. 8 shot. 


Range. Sec. Sec. See. See. 
20 yards...... LUE amie “Ob 64. eee: “ODT D ieee ‘624 
AOA ies 0918 v0... 0949 coc, 0975 wee... 1028 
AD GTS, Varese Ja OL Bite y pa ‘fo Ot kes VA O 5 "1528 
DO) Shad eee REST 4 Sop 8 L382 cone oO ae 2179 
60 thee 2300 vo... Oy bag DIGG os 3220 


It will be observed that (the charge of powder 


being the same throughout) the time increases as the 
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shot lessens in size; and that the differences are 
much more marked in long ranges than in short 
ones. For example, in the 29 yards range, the time 
with No. 8 shot exceeds that of No.2 by about 8 
per cent.; but for double that distance, or 60 yards, 
the No. 8 pellets take 40 per cent. longer time in 
traversing the range than do those of No. 2 size. 
Consequently, in firing long shots, not only are large 
pellets more likely to kill the birds they hit, owing 
to their greater momentum, but less allowance is 
required to be made in shooting at the birds, because 
_of the difference in the time. What distance would 
be traversed by a bird flying at the rate of 40 miles 
an hour, in the interval during which pellets are 
passing from the gun to the bird, will be seen by 
reference to the following table, which states the 
measurements hear enough to mark the gradations 
of chanye, without resorting to minute fractions: 


FiicHt oF Brrp (AT 40 MILES PER Hour) DURING 
PASSAGE OF SHOT. 


Yards from Sizes of Shot, and Distances flown by Bird. 

Gun to Bird. No. 2. No. 4. No. 6. No. 8. 
Bley ies- ss 34 feet 34 feet... 34 feet... 32 feet. 
ie RRO ett ei DE ose Oe 
EEGs. eee tee ea ORO: gy htt 2 ORES 
ST ae TS ea eee 6 Se a 2 
yates cs Lok ene Mee re LOo ns fay oc 19 


bo 
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Among the points to be noticed here is the fact 
that, up to 30 yards, there is practically little 
difference between the various sizes of shot; for a 
few inches more or less are not of much importance 
with a charge of shot that has a spread of several 
feet. When, however, distances beyond 30 yards 
are traversed, the falling off in speed of the smaller 
pellets becomes considerable, and the farther they 
go the more they suffer; so that, at 60 yards, there 
are nearly as many feet of difference between the 
sizes of shot as there were inches of variation at half 
that range. Another thing is, that in firing at two 
birds, one twice as far off as the other, it does not 
suffice to make double the allowance ; for, while the 
bird maintains its speed, the shot does not do so, 
and, except with the large sizes, it takes about three 
times as long for the pellets to go 60 yards, as it 
does to go half that distance. A corresponding 
increase of allowance should accordingly be made 


when firing at a bird that is far away. 


Another consequence of difference of time is, that, 
under the influence of the force of gravity, the drop 
of shot, during its passage through the air, is much 
greater with small pellets than with large ones. 


This is not directly due to the difference of size or 
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weight, but to the loss of velocity, and to the 
consequently longer time taken in passing from the 
gun to the object fired at. And in this case the rate 
of increase differs from what was shown in the last 
table; for there the distance flown by the bird was 
in direct proportion to the increase of time taken by 
the shot; but the increase of drop is in proportion 
to the square of the time—so that, where the time is 
doubled, the drop is four times as great, and so on, 
as will be remarked on comparing the next table 
with the times stated in the last table but one. The 
measurements of drop are here stated to tenths of an 
inch, in order to avoid the apparent irregularity 


which would result from giving inches only. 


Drop oF SHOT WITH PELLETS oF DIFFERENT SIZES. 


Range. No. 2. No. 4. No. 6. No. 8. 

a0myarde®..+... EOS eee On (sini: taO ot 1p genie 0-8 in, 
ae Bee ek, INS a. 2: L853y cane lite 
1 ie orilic eas SS Oaets eer io dete tee 4-5 in. 
| Gee SO ins Gitta s ee. {Rswbtaiee pray 9-2 in. 
tS vies BADD Bey tS ei ese, SE Ro pets 20:0 in. 


It will be seen that the drop with No. 8 shot, in 
60 yards, is ten times as great as what it is in half 
that distance; and that, although there is little 
difference between No. 2 and No. 8 at 30 yards, the 
former has only about half the drop of the small 
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pellets at 60 yards. To counteract the drop of the 
shot, a certain amount of elevation is given to the 
barrels in the process of manufacture—the amount 
varying with the charge for which the gun is made, 
and the distance for which it is likely to be chiefly 
used. Occasionally one hears a man say that his 
eun shoots so hard that it is not necessary to raise 
it any more for 70 or 80 yards than it is for 40 
yards. This is simply “ bosh;” for if the shooter 
does not raise the gun himself, elevation must have 
been given to it by the gunmaker. It will be 
observed, on reference to the table, that the amount 
of drop is about doubled with every additional 10 
yards (varying a 'ittle more or less according to the 
size of shot), and the amount of elevation that would 
suffice for a long range, would be excessive for a 
short one. Consequently, when a man kills at lone 
and short ranges with the same elevation, there 
must be a certain amount of ‘ fluking,” arising 
from the topmost pellets hitting at the long range,, 
and the lowest pellets at the short distance. 
Hitherto, all the examples that have here been 
given of the effect of time on the relative positions 
of shot and bird, have been affected by the variations 


in velocity of the pellets. But, besides these variable 
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times, there are two others that may be termed 
‘constants,’ —one personal, and dependent upon tie 
shooter; the other mechanical, and dependent on the 
ignition of the powder, and the passage of the shot 
from breech to muzzle of the gun. In one sense, 
these ‘‘constants” are not constant; beéause one 
man may be longer than another in pulling the 
trigger, and one charge of shot may occupy more 
time than another in quitting the gun, owing to 
difference of powder, length of barrel, and so on. 
But, where the man, the gun, and the charge are the 
same, it may be assumed that the man will constantly 
take the same time to pull the trigger, and the shot 
will constantly take the same tite> to reach the 
muzzle, whether the bird is 20 yards off, or three 
times that distance. 

These two ‘‘ constants” have to be added to the 
figures previously given (page 142), showing the 
times of shot for various distances; and, as the flight 
of the bird is going on during the pulling of the 
trigger and the movement of the shot up the barrel, 
as well as during its passage from the gun to the 
game, it follows that these “constants” should not 
be overlooked in the allowance to be made when 


shooting at moving objects. But they do not affect 
R 
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the drop of the shot, because gravity does not come 
into operation until after the shot has left the barrel. 

It will doubtless be thought, by many persons, that 
these times are so trifling that they may be entirely 
left out of consideration; but, so far as the personal 
element is concerned, it is much more important 
than is generally supposed. If one man’s nerye- 
system differs from another's, so that it takes a longer 
time for the sensation of sight to pass from the eye 
to the brain, and for the ‘‘order to pull” to be 
conveyed from the brain to the finger, those two men 
do not shoot on equal terms; and -no alteration in 
build of gun, or the charge used therein, will enable 
the man of slower nerve-power to do what the other 
is able to effect. The slower man cannot get on his 
birds so promptly as his quick friend, and he must 
do his best to compensate for the lost time by greater 
allowance in advance of his birds. That this state- 
ment is not imaginary will be seen on reading an 
article by Dr. Fleming, hereafter given, on “The 
Physiology of Shooting,” in which it is shown that 
some persons are six times as long as others in 
performing the same action. 

Contrary to the other time illustrations that have 


been given, these ‘‘ constants” have a comparatively 
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greater effect on the shooting at short ranges, because 
the addition to be made for 20 yards, where the 
velocity is high and the time short, is just as -great 
as for 61) yards, where the velocity is much reduced 
and the time long. And the higher the speed of the 
bird, the more it tells against the slow’ man; and 
consequently it would be more difficult for such a 
person to make a good score with driven grouse, 
coming down wind with astrong breeze. Dr. Fleming 
shows that a man with quick nerve-action will pull 
the trigger in ;go of a second, whereas another will 
take 785 of a second to do so; and it has been 
shown, as the result of Mr. Griffith’s experiments, 
that, from the pull to the trigger to the exit of the 
shot from the barrel, there is a period of about +> 
of a second, varying more or less with the nature of 
the powder and the charge used. On adding these 
items to the times previously given for 11 oz. of 
No. 6 shot, propelled by 3 drs. of powder, we may 
ascertain what would be the respective distances 
flown by birds during the intervals occupied by the 
shot in coming up from the gun of the quick-nerved 
man, as compared with him of slow nerves. Some 
persons say that birds, when flying down wind, will 
travel at the rate of 100 miles an hour. Without, 
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however, going to such extremes as that, let us assume 
velocities from 40 to 60 miles an hour, and distances 
from 20 to 40 yards, and see how far it would be 
requisite for two men, so differently endowed with 
quickness of nerve-power, to shoot in advance of 
birds in order to countervail their rate of progress. 
The words “ Quick” and “Slow,” in the following 
table, will indicate the two men, and the measure- 
ments under those words will show how far the 
birds would fly in the intervals between the instant 
when the respective men resolved to fire, and that 


at which the shot would reach the bird. 


Miles 20 yards. 30 yards. 40 yards. 
perhour. Quick. Slow. Quick. Slow. Quick. Slow. 


40° 44 ft... 7h fR Os fty10> ft, e994 fee eee 
50a 52. OE PRL ON en Sioa 
G05 7 OL eae eee 


Here it is shown that the slow-nerved man would 
have to allow a yard more than the quick one, when 
shooting at a bird flying at the rate of 40 miles an 
hour, no matter whether the bird be near or far off; 
and for every additional 10 miles of speed, about 
1 foot more of allowance would be requisite. Be it 
observed, however, that these differences only apply 
to the extremes—the man who is quickest and the 


one who is slowest; but between these two, whose 


a 
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‘“personal errors” are respectively indicated by +¢o 
and +¢o, there are many others who would require an 
intermediate classification. These personal variations 
may account for many differences of result obtained 
by people who think they are exactly carrying out 
the instructions given them by their mentors; for it 
is to little purpose telling a man that, under certain 
circumstances, he should fire a yard in front of the 
bird, if the state of his nervous organisation is such 
that he ought to make double that allowance. 

In concluding these observations, the remark may 
be repeated that they are only intended to set forth 
general principles, the application of which must 
depend upon the shooter himself. He will see that 
there is a great deal of difference between the time 
of different sizes of shot in long ranges, and that 
allowance must be made for such differences, if he 
would obtain the best results in all cases. He will 
see, too, that different persons vary as much as the 
shot, and such variations affect the shooting at all 
distances, long or short. But, unless a man gets his 
personal error found for him by an expert, he is not 
very likely to know its exact amount, and he can 
only try the results of experience by increasing his 


allowance in shooting before crossing birds. It not 


unfrequently happens that men who shoot at the 
first bird of a covey, contrive to bring down the 
last. If feats of this kind recur with the same 
individual, it is probable that he is one whose ‘ per- 
sonal error” renders it desirable to make a more 
liberal allowance in front of his birds than he is in 
the habit of giving; and he may go on increasing 
such allowance until he makes up for the lost time. 
He is not very likely to proceed to the other extreme, 
and bring down the first bird in a covey when he 
fires at the last. 


The following is Dr. Fleming’s article previously 
alluded to. It is quoted from the /eld of Feb. 19, 
1887. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SHOOTING. 


BY WM. JAS. FLEMING, M.D. 


It is universally admitted that good shooting depends 
less upon the gun than upon the man behind it. The gun 
and all connected with it have received, and stil! receive, 
most minute and careful study, but little attention hag 
been devoted to the human element in marksmanship. In 
so far as shooting goes, the man is as purely a machine as 
the gun, but a much more complicated and less under- 
stood piece of mechanism, and, to make the problem worse, 
an individual mechanism—no two quite alike. There are, 


however, some principles and arrangements common to 
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every human shooting machine which can be formulated, 
and in this paper I will try to place them as clearly as 
possible before my readers. For this purpose it will only 
be necessary to consider the problems connected with 
shooting at moving objects, as this embraces all the 
questions arising out of target practice. 

To begin with, let us try to analyse the processes which 
result in a bird coming down a few yards from where it 
rose near a good shot. First, he sees the bird—that is to 
say, the image of the bird issharply focussed on his retina 
by the proper adjustment of the internal mechanism of 
the eye. In this retina the picture thrown upon it sets up 
nervous changes, which are conveyed to some part of the 
brain, and there produce what we call vision—in reality, 
a change in some part of the nervous tissue of the brain. 
At the same time he judges the distance of the bird and 
the direction and rate of its flight by a complicated pro- 
cess,- of which more hereafter. The information thus 
gained is transformed at first by an effort of will, but, atter 
sufficient practice, automatically, into orders affecting 
nearly all the muscles of the body. He plants his feet 
' firmly and raises his gun (for simplicity sake here we will 
suppose he is a shot who takes aim-—a question afterwards 
to be discussed). Having raised the gun, he looks along 
it, and, I believe, by a continual alteration of the focus of 
his eye, sees both the sight and the bird at one time, and 
waits till they are in one line. Again this state of affairs 
is communicated to the brain by the eye, and an order 
sent to the finger to pull the trigger; then the mechanism 
is all gun. Itis all done in the fraction of a second, but 
it must all be done, and really much more. 

I must now endeavour to explain the above somewhat 
more fully, but will take it for granted that the reader 
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knows enough of ordinary optics to require no more de- 
tailed explanation of how the bird is seen, only remarking 
that it is by no means an instantaneous process. 

Seeing the bird, how does he judge its distance from 
him? By the summation of the various adjustments his eyes 
require to make to see clearly, compared with previous experi- 
ence. The principal of these adjustments are the amount 
of convergence of the two eyes required to bring their 
optical axes to a point at the bird, and the amount of 
accommodation necessary to brmg the image of the bird 
to a sharp focus on the retina. These adjustments are 
made by muscles both without and within the eye, and we 
are informed of their amount by the muscular sense. This 
muscular sense is really the keynote of the whole question, 
and therefore requires some further explanation. 


It is not generally known that we possess a distinct 
power of appreciating the amount of muscular force re- 
quired to perform an action, quite separate from our sense | 
of touch. Perhaps the best way to understand this is to 
consider the different effects of, say, a pound weight laid 
upon our palm with the back of the hand resting upon the 
table, and the same weight lifted freely up and down, as 
we instinctively do in estimating weight. In the first 
case we feel the pressure of a cold, hard body, but, if not 
aided by sight, have a very faint idea of its weight; in- 
deed, we can scarcely tell the difference between one and 
two pounds if the surfaces touching the palm are of nearly 
the same area, and if the objects are gently deposited, the 
eyes being shut, and the hand motionless and supported. 
If, however, the weights are lifted by the arm, we at once 
appreciate the difference. This muscular sense plays a 
very important part in our lives, and is peculiarly capable 
of training. A good example of this is the power acquired 


by letter-sorters in the post office to detect by the hand 
alone the slightest over-weight, a practised hand rarely. 
erring. It is by this muscular sense, telling us how much 
we have required to use the muscles both within and with- 


out the eye, that we estimate distance. 


To return to the bird, we have. seen that a series of 
complicated processes are necessary merely to see it and 
judge approximately its distance; but, aided by experience, 
we learn by means of the same mechanism, and practically 
simultaneously, a great deal more about it—the angle in 
relation to our position at which it is flying, an idea of the 
pace it is going, &c. Having unconsciously, or at least 
apparently so, got all this information, which, of course, is 
largely due to practice, the brain condition thus set up in- 
duces (in what physiologists call an automatic manner) a 
large number of muscular actions—planting the feet, 
raising the gun, and in the case of the man who aims, 
which we are now considering, closing one eye and 
bringing the other to a place in relation to the gun suitable 
for aligning the barrel with the bird; then information is 
carried to the brain that the gun is “on,” and an order 
sent to the finger to pull the trigger. In the case of the 
man who shoots with both eyes open and the head erect— 
who, in fact does not look along the gun at all—we have 
a somewhat different order of proceeding. He estimates 
in the same way the distance, direction, and rapidity of 
flight ; but having done this, trusts entirely to his muscular 
sense to hold the gun straight and to tell him when it is 
straight. ‘T’o succeed in this can only be the result of 
practice; but we must remember that the muscular sense 
varies enormously in accuracy and rapidity of expression 
in different men, and even in the same man at different 
times and under different conditions. Some men hear, see, 
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taste, smell better than others; why should we wonder 
that they differ in this sense also, or that one individual 
requires more training or practice than another to achieve 
the same accuracy ? 


This difference between individuals is not confined to 
their muscular sense, but exists in an even more marked 
way in the amount cf time required by each to go through 
the complicated nervous and muscular actions which I 
have described. Attention was first drawn to this by the 
astronomers, who found that it is necessary to allow for 
what is called “personal error,” in the observations of 
different individuals. For instance, suppose it is required. 
to observe the exact moment at which a star touches a 
hair stretched across the field of a stationary telescope, and 
that by a suitable arrangement two observers are enabled 
to watch through the telescope at the same time—it will be 
found that an appreciable difference exists in the record of 
each. What is more, this difference will be practically 
constant for the same individual, constituting his “personal 
equation,” which has to be allowed for in subsequent cal- 
culations. By modifications of this idea, physiologists have 
succeeded in measuring, not only the time taken by the 
whole process, but the time occupied by each of its com- 
ponent parts. 

To go into the details of these experiments is needless 
here, but, in order to give a general idea of the methods 
employed, it may be well to describe one or two of them. 
Let us take first the one which has been perhaps best 
worked out—the determination of the rapidity with which 
an impulse travels along a nerve. If we arrange a stimulus— 
most conveniently an electric shock—so that when applied, 
let us suppose over.a nerve in the forearm, 1t causes a con- 
traction of the muscles of a finger, and consequently a 
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movement of the finger, and if we measure the exact 
time which elapses between the electric shock and the 
movement of the finger, first when the stimulus is applied, 
say, nine inches from the finger, and again three inches 
from the finger, the difference will give us the time taken 
for transmission through the six inches, and therefore the 
rate. 

Some of the readers of this article may be interested 
in the apparatus employed in making these delicate 
measurements, so I will briefly describe the essential 
features. We require a surface moving rapidly and 
regularly, upon which a faint motion can easily make a 
mark, This is generally obtained by a large cylinder 
rotated by clockwork, and covered with smoked paper. 
Upon this are inscribed, by light contact, motions, how- 
ever slight, communicated to levers. For the experiment 
just mentioned, to determine the rapidity of transmission 
of nervous impulses, three of these levers would be 
required—one attached to the finger to be moved, one 
actuated by the same electric current which gives the 
shock, and one connected with a chronograph or instru- 
ment for marking time. ‘his is generally a tuning fork, 
the number of whose vibrations is known, and of course 
constant. If, then, with the three levers adjusted to write 
exactly perpendicular to each other, the cylinder is 
rotated, we shall have three straight lines drawn. If, 
now, the tuning fork is made to vibrate, the lever attached 
to it will mark curves, and if, now, the electric shock 
is sent into the nerve, the lever connected with it will 
move and mark the exact moment of stimulation. As 
soon as the muscles of the finger begin to respond to the 
stimulus, the lever attached to the finger will mark, and 
the difference between the twe, read by the vibrations of 
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the tuning fork, which have been going on all the time, 
gives the time of transmission. Our tracing then will be 
something like this, and the distance between the lines a 
and u, read on the tuning fork the actual time of nervous 


Stimulus a | 
Finger Bee aes 2 ee 
: 


a a 


transmission, less the latent period of the muscle, which we 
need not consider in this case. By this experiment, more 
or less modified, it has been calculated that the rate of 
transmission of motor stimuli in man is only 120 feet per 
second, Your readers will remember that shot at 40 
yards travels at the rate of about 600 feet per second. 

To estimate the time taken by the whole process, for the 
conversion of a visual image into a voluntary muscular 
action—which is exactly what takes place between seeing 
a bird and pulling the trigger—a slightly different 
arrangement is required. The person to be experimented 
upon is seated with his finger on an electrical key, so 
arranged that the moment it is depressed, a mark is 
recorded upon the revolving cylinder. A blue and red 
light are fixed so that either can be shown at the option of 
the experimenter. The subject of the experiment is 
directed only to depress the key when one of those lights 
is shown, and the instant at which this light is exposed is 
also recorded upou the cylinder. A chronograph is used 
as before. By this means we are able to estimate the 
whole time taken by both: the nervous transmission and 
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the mental judgment of which of the two lights was 
shown. ‘The result of a number of experiments on these 
lines give for different individuals from 73,5 of a second to 
+f, of a second. Now,if we consider that this corresponds 
to the interval between the gunner seeing the bird and 
pulling the trigger, we can easily calculate that if the bird 
is crossing at the rate of 50 feet per second—practically 
thirty-four miles an hour—in the case of a man with 735 
of a second personal error, it will only have flown 6 
inches, whereas, in the case of the man with 8, it will 
have flown 3 feet. This seems largely to explain why men, 
differ so much in the amount they borrow. ‘The lesson is 
that each individual must find out the proper “ borrow ” 
for himself, as another person, with probably quite a 
different personal error, cannot guide him. 

A great deal has been written lately in your columns on 
the two methods of borrowing, which I may summarise as 
“swing’’ and “ carry forward.” Upon this also the above 
considerations may throw some light. By “swing” I 
understand keeping the gun moving with the object for a 
short time before firmg. Your correspondents are not at 
one about this, it appears to me, because they do not con- 
sider what is taking place during the time between the 
determination to pull and the explosion of the powder. 
If during this interval the swing is arrested (as I fancy it 
often is), then the gun must be pointed considerably in 
front of the object; but if it is kept up, that is to say, if 
the gun is kept pointed at the object until the shot has 
left the barrel, a very small allowance is necessary 
merely the time taken by the shot to reach the object. 
Indeed, the swing of the gun must to some extent do 
away even with this, in the same way that a heavy object 
thrown from a rapidly moving train does not fly at a right 
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angle to the train, but has the train’s forward motion com- 
municated to it as well as the motion of throwing, and 
therefore assumes the direction of the resultant of these 
two forces—outwards and forwards. 

In what I have described as the carry-forward method 
of borrowing (which JI cenceive is less often actually 
employed than is supposed), the idea is to fire into the air 
where the bird will be when the shot reaches that place. 
Now, this may do for the man of very slight personal 
error, but for the man of great personal error seems to me 
impracticable, from the immense distance it would entail 
firmg in front. A good many who think they practise 
this method probably swing the gun into a position in 
front of the object, stop the swing, and fire. By this it is 
obvious that they only need to allow for the time between 
deciding to fire and the shot reaching the place; but a 
man who fires where the bird will be without any swing, 
must allow for all the time of deciding how far forward 
to shoot, raising his gun to that, and then the time of 
firing and travel of shot. 

I am sorry I cannot suggest any simple means by which 
sportsmen could ascertain the amount of their personal 
error, as the apparatus I have described is not easily 
attainable; but perhaps some of our enterprising gun- 
makers might find it pay them to have such an apparatus 
for the benefit of their customers. I shall be glad to 
advise as to such an installation. I have long been of 
opinion that very good shots are generally men with small 
personal error, and such an arrangement would enable the 
truth of this idea to be investigated. 

Another important point in connection with this matter 
is the influence, noticed by all observers, which food, 
stimulants, and sedative, have in altering the figures for 
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each individual. The effects vary in different persons, and 
this goes far to account for some men shooting better 
before, others after, lunch, for some men being unable to 
shoot if they smoke, others unable to shoot if they do not. 
I have tried to show that each must be a law to himself, 
and therefore, I trust, helped some men \ who have failed to 
get good results by following the rules of their mentors. 
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VELOCITY OF THE FLIGHT OF BIRDS. 


Very different opinions are often expressed as to 
the speed of game birds when in full flight; and no 
doubt much of the difference of opinion is due to the 
variations that arise from the amount of assistance 
derived from the wind. Some persons think that 
pigeons are faster than the generality of game birds, 
and others the reverse. There is much more in- 
formation available with respect to pigeons than with 
regard to game birds, owing to the number of races 
which continually occur with homing pigeons; and 
the following letter from Mr. Tegetmeier, which 
appeared in the /eld of January 22, 1887, gives 
some detailed information on the subject. It will 
be seen that in some of the races the speed of the 
birds was more than double what is was in others ; 
but it must be remembered that pigeons make their 
way homewards, whether the winds be favourable or 
adverse ; and consequently, in some of these instances 
the birds were greatly assisted by the wind, while in 
others they were retarded. 

The question as to the rate at which birds fly is one 
which has recently attracted considerable attention, and 
very erroneous guesses have been hazarded. ‘There is only 
one bird of which we have any authentic and reliable 
record of its rate of flight, namely, the homing pigeon. 


In the races which take place in this country and on the 
Continent, the exact time at which the birds are liberated 
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is recorded, and the moment they reach their homes the 
number (previously unknown to the owner), which has been 
stamped on the flight feathers, is telegraphed by him to the 
secretary of the race, hence the returns are most reliable. 

The velocities attained in the different races vary very 
ereatly with the state of the weather, fcr, as the birds fly — 
by sight, they are much hindered by mist or a dull atmo- 
sphere, and they are also greatly affected by the force and 
direction of the wind. The only fair mode of proceeding, 
therefore, is to take the average of a number of races, 
which would necessarily include those flown under divers 
conditions as to atmospheric influences. 

The following table gives the result of the races flown 
by the United Counties Flying Club in the year 1883; the 
velocity in yards per minute of the fastest bird in each race 
is given, and in the following column the number of miles 
flown, and also the points of departure and arrival: 


Velocity in Yards a 
No. per minute. Miles Flown. 
ee rhs. Ta en cas net 136—Swindon to Lowton. 
2) eer | ee ee ae 195—Salisbury to Barrowford. 
PYRE vac. 5, i hd 6 OE eer 208—Ventnor to Manchester. 
es its. 5 SOD Metall 1.2% 270—Cherbourg to Ma::chester. 
reese 5 Js Sah caren 121—Ventnor to Worcester. 
Ours, gor ee 201—Cherbourg to East Langton. 
Wetec %5 935 ... 269- Granviile to Lullington, 
es SL! "See eens 309—Rennes to Church Langton 
a ait t= Sa eee 144—Cherbourg to Cardiff. 
i? a RPS ir cela 175—Granville to Devizes. 
(he SS iat. eta 224,—Rennes to Devizes. 
eres hss vi SE sty 129—Cherbourg to Reading. 
Raocti. <.. OL Gp vaucs 3 168—Granville to Bexhill. 
i a P4OG fists... 232—Rennes to Sunningdale. 
Beare os... W209) bees yess: 87—Worcester to Audenshaw. 
Be ot re POG 8 ae 104—Winchester to Langdon. 
ere tc, SO ates, 77—Cherbourg to Ryde. 
remedy Se EEG. Baits o< 140—Cherbourg to Norwood. 


Total...19,067 
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By adding the velocities in these races together, and 
then dividing by the number of races (18), we obtain an 
average velocity of 1059 yards per minute, which, omitting 
fractions, is equivalent to 386 miles an hour. 

The fastest race chronicled in the above table is No. 3, 
from Ventnor to Manchester, in which a velocity of about 
fifty-five miles an hour was maintained for four hours in 
succession; but then the weather was clear, and wind 
favourable, being south-west. 

The slowest race in the list was No. 5, in which the 
winning bird only accomplished 448 yards per minute ; 
but this was so exceptionally slow a flight, that there must. 
have been a disturbing cause, as many of the best birds in 
the kingdom competed: and from Granville (No. 7), three 
weeks after, the same birds more than doubled the rate of 
travelling, and a fortnight later some of them came from 
Rennes (No. 8) with nearly treble the speed of the race 
from Ventnor, although the distance was two and a half 
times greater. 

When it is thus demonstrated that the average rate of 
speed of the fastest trained pigeons, la eréme de la eréme— 
the picked birds of thousands--is under forty miles an 
hour, and that even with a favourable wind it does not. 
reach sixty, the crudity of the opinions often hazarded as: 
to the rate of flight of game birds becomes evident. 

It is much easier to gain a correct idea of the compara- 
tive speed of other birds with that of pigeons than to 
arrive at an independent conclusion. from seeing them fly. 
When a partridge is in the air we cannot accurately gauge 
his rate of flight; but knowing that the average rate of 
flight of a pigeon is under forty miles an hour, we can 
make an approximation as to the speed of other birds. 


W. B. TEGETMEIER. 


ee a ee 
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With game birds few experiments have been made ; 
but the following article, from the [eld of Feb. 19, 
1887, gives particulars of some chronographic expe- 
riments carried out with partridges and pheasants 
as well as pigeons. In these instances the birds 
were neither aided nor retarded by the wind, as the 
day was perfectly calm. The difference between the 
best pigeons in these experiments, and the average 
of the races given above, was not very great; and 
the pheasants were a trifle faster than the pigeons, 
especially in the open, while the partridges were not 
quite so fast. 


EXPERIMENTS TO ASCERTAIN THE VELOCITY OF FLIGHT 
OF BIRDS. 


The rate of speed attained by birds that are commonly 
shot by sportsmen has been the subject of a good deal of 
discussion in the eld, and very conflicting opinions have 
been expressed with respect to their powers of flight. In 
order, if possible, to obtain data of a more reliable 
character than many vague surmises which have been 
indulged in, we requested the assistance of Mr. Griffith, 
who has from time to time furnished our readers with so 
much valuable information relative to the velocities of 
shot and the explosive force of gunpowders; and he not 
only very kindly complied with our request, but has im- 
proved upon the method we suggested for carrying out 
the experiments. : 


The series of trials was commenced with pigeons, which 
it was thought might probably be more amenable than 
wild game to the conditions connected with their flight, 
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and so, in the event of there being any hitch in the 
arrangements, there would be a better chance for the 
apparatus to be got into thorough working order before 
attempting experiments with partridges or pheasants. 
In order to secure a good standard of comparison, Mr. 
Hammond, the well-known purveyor of pigeons for the 
Hurlmgham Club, was asked to select some of his very 
best “blne rocks” to pass through the ordeal. The 
experiments with these birds were carried out about two 
months ago, on a fine clear day in the middle of December, 
when there was no wind whatever to enhance or diminish 
the natural speed of the birds. 


The pigeons commenced their flight at one end of the 
covered range, or experimental shooting gallery, of the 
Schultze Gunpowder Company, in the New Forest, and the 
birds thus had the opportunity of getting well on the 
wing before they reached the other extremity, where was 
placed the apparatus employed to record their rate of 
speed after they had flown 40 yards. Two “screens,” or 
arrangements of fine threads, were here put into connec- 
tion with the electric apparatus, and through these threads 
the birds must necessarily dash in their flight, in order ys 
make their exit from the range. The so-called “ screens’ 
were composed of the finest imvisible-grey cotton, so 
easily broken as not to check the flight of the birds in the 
shghtest degree, and the successive breakages were instan- 
taneously recorded by the electrical apparatus. Between 
the two screens there was an intervening space of 6ft. 9in. 
(a distance which was adopted from its being convenient 
for regulating the chronograph), and, the apparatus having 
recorded the time taken by the bird in traversing this 
21 yards interval, the velocity was then readily convertible 
into yards per second or miles per hour, 


a Sl ee eee 
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In order that the birds might fly directly towards these 
screens, all apertures in the building were darkened except 
the open end of the range; and, as the birds, on being 
hberated, would naturally fly towards the broad daylight, 
and be likely to gain full confidence as they approached 
the place of exit, it was hoped that each of them might 
be led to do its best by the time it reached the point 
where the record of speed was to be made. ‘The results, 
on the whole, were very satisfactory. Now and then a 
bird would not fly straight, or would check its fight before 
dashing through the screens; but, whenever such was the 
case, the record was rejected as defective, and accordingly 
does not figure in the list which is given below. The 
number of good flights, however, was sufficient to enable 
Mr. Griffith to make twelve fair records of speed, the 
particulars of which are as follows: 


' RATE OF SPEED. 
PIGEONS IN 


THE 40 YARDS TIME, “Yards Miles 
RANGE. See. per Second. per Hour. 
en vx ts I Oe LAD ner omatecens 29°3 
Berit. OSes ees ee be ER Cee 29°d 
PIE Saas Ds LO Wotpich tae: vse c sch Acne aes « ate 27°4 
<r OU aad cm aes cu Mas ctx « Ee OUL ee 
DUE stone: SAPO Stet 2 on ws AQ Oars si ess one 28°2 
CI o's 4s 1S 1 be sgs Cage ae EAM ees 5 cas eae Doe. 
DRI eso cian v3 Ets rei sa's «- LS ON ates tes cohen 27°2 
Bt he a0 LI Soreliers sae CO ap eer d0°1 
“| ae DRA the caste sss Hs 32:t i eaten ee 27°4. 

BORE 55 cc UNE LST 2 Fable 22 eine daar esis «vc 26°1 
920 a aa [Se Aner ara 1 es Rea eae 29°3 
10/47 a Sa Reape LG reads testers 33°8 ee 


Having obtained the above chronographic results. in the 
covered range, Mr. Griffith was not content to let matters 
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end there, and he therefore determined to place these 
velocities In comparison with records of flight im the open. 
For this purpose he adopted a method very similar to that 
which has since been suggested by “ Vivarii Custos” 
(Iield, Jan. 15) as a means of ascertaining the flight. of 
driven partridges. Mr Griffith placed men in ambush at 
various measured distances, with instructions to signal as 
soon as a bird arrived opposite either of the stations. 
When the bird had flown 25 yards from the starting point 
in the open, the time was taken by means of a stop watch, 
and the record was completed as soon as the signal was 
given of the bird having accomplished either of the 
measured distances. In four instances the birds went 
straight away, and the records were as under: 


RATE OF SPEED. 


[=a 

Fuiicut or PIGEONS TIME. Yards Miles 
IN THE OPEN. Seconds. per Second. per Hour. 

Bae ellUS. .se.e secs nears IE! Biles oaks 120s ears 25°8 

Ye ni ok MRP op Pe Sia. Pree are 1S*2 754 27-0 

Uae, eet een ree a) aera st SE Oe eee 27°9 

1 ay Re as EEE Perec Mtr re! sabe 13°2. “Soccer 


With reference to these results Mr. Griffith says: “I 
expected the free long flight would beat the chronograph 
velocities at 40 yards, but the reverse is the case. I 
Imagine the reason is, that when started from a trap or 
basket, as these were, the birds fly in alarm at first, but 
when away in the open they do not keep up their full 
pace.” In neither case, however, did these “ blue rocks” 
come up to the average speed of the trained ‘ homing 
birds” of which Mr. Tegetmeier gave particulars in the 
Field of the 22nd ult: There the average speed of the 
winning birds in eighteen pigeon races amounted to 36 
miles an hour—the highest velocity, with a favourable 
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wind, being at the rate of 55 miles an hour. In Mr. Griffith’s: 
experiments the highest velocity was nearly 34 miles an 
hour, without any wind whatever. 

Mr. Griffith’s next task was to try similar experiments: 
with partridges and pheasants, and for that purpose it was 
desirable to obtain a supply of good wild birds, as those 
kept in confinement could not be taken as fair representa- 
tives of the power of flight of birds which had always: . 
been at liberty. The difficulty, however, for many weeks, 
was to get such specimens as were wanted, the snow upon 
the ground and other circumstances being unfavourable 
to their capture. At length, however, some birds were 
obtained, all very wild and active, and last week Mr. 
Griffith proceeded with his experiments. 

The conditions as to screens, &c., were as previously 
stated. Some of the pheasants were inveterate runners. 
and would not rise to the screens at all; others rose fairly, 
but they did not all of them exhibit an equal degree of 
earnestness, and the best six records obtained were as 
follows, the first being that of a splendid bird, who went 
through the screens in fine style. The respective times 
and velocities are as follows: 


RATE OF SPEED. 


PHEASANTS IN THE Time. “Yards =O Miles > 
40 Yarps Rance. Sec. per Second. per Hour. 
11 OOS See SEO OUR hye. es MUO ores cans a8 
oo See ST Oh er tamer Nae eee 29°5 
ES ALSO oy Lihiec ta bel igre aes: 24:7 
2 ae sear AL arse, Seb, UAE APA Tx <=, 24°4 
ae {AI he ASE ore AAU anh ear 2(0)°5 
Ob) RR aim I eae 1A 2h gp Ses 63°] 


Some of the birds were also timed in the open, and, as on 
the day of the previous experiments, there was no wind 
whatever. Two of the pheasants went away straight at 
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fine speed ; a third doubled back, and is therefore omitted 
from the record; and the fourth went straight away, but 
with much less velocity than the first two. From the 
following records it will be seen that, contrary to the 
experience with the blue rocks, the pheasants attained 
their highest speed in the open : 


RATE OF SPEED. 
FLIGHT oF 


PHEASANTS IN TIME Yards Miles 
THE OPEN. Seconds. per Second. per Hour, 
BOOSWATOS Seal 07) ee eee Lido. oteeeeues sep Ge 
2A) os Uae RL LS oe he ne 18:64 on. eee eee O81 
140 ,, O26 Eee eee Lees eee 27°0 


The eee nas experiment was with the partridges, 
which went fairly well at the screens, though they did not 
seem to exert themselves very much; and the following 
were the records obtained : 


Pp RATE OF SPEED. 
ARTRIDGES 


IN THE 40 YARDS TIME Yards Miles 
Rance. Seconds. per Second. per Hour. 
DAL Fe 3s s've ee TD WER weer cron ee Le 26°8 
PEGs. seen LOOMS tes “3 12S eee Pee 24°5 
Orde tess. 194 eee LEO aye 23°7 
Pl iaet oss ese aOR ie tectie c ome LS Ao Sacre ke Ooee 


Here, in the range, the partridges did not fly so fast as 
the blue rocks; but they did better in the open, so far 
as the records go. Only two of them, however, flew far 
enough to have their time recorded. The rest dropped to 
the ground before they got to the men who were stationed 
to signal their arrival. The speed of these two were as | 


follows: 


RATE oF SPEED. 
FLIGHT OF 


PARTRIDGES IN TIME. Yards Miles 
THE OPEN. Seconds. per Second. per Hour. 
170 yards... 12°6 eee Oeeveevee 13°5 @e Geers teoe ere 27°6 


Be issih LAO) fone eee LOT Aue, nats 32:1 


Live 


Mr. Griffith says, in conclusion: “1 think the velocities 
may be fairly taken as the speed of birds rising to the gun, 
and also of driven game when not aided by any wind.” 


Of course, when driven birds are going down wind with 
all the advantage of a strong breeze, the velocity of the 
wind has to be added to the natural speed of the bird. 
In order to afford an idea of the amount of assistance 
that would be rendered to birds flying down wind, a short 
table of velocities may be given. A wind moving at the 
rate of three or four miles an hour is scarcely perceptible ; 
and other gradations in miles per hour, and feet per 
second, are as follows: 


Miles Feet Miles Feet 

per hour. per second. per hour. per second 
Beater 4.7. 1... 10:25°|-Gale ........ pA oe ko OS 
Light breeze ...14 ... 20°50 | Heavy storm. 60...... 88: 0 
steady breeze...21 ... 30°75 | Hurricane :.. 80...... 117-36 


It will be seen that a mile per hour is just about 
equivalent to 13 feet per second. | 
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KFFECT OF CHANGING POWDERS. 


The following letters, which appeared in the Field, 
will no doubt be interesting, showing how one’s 
shooting may be interfered with owing to the chang- 
ing from one powder to another, when there is a 
difference in velocity, thereby upsetting one’s calcu- 
lation as to ‘* time’—that is, in other words, as to the 
amount of allowance in getting the shot to the object 
to be struck—from the fact of one being slower 
than the other. This is not altogether dependent on 
ceunpowders, because sometimes the construction of 
the lock may cause a longer interval from the pull 
of the trigger to the ignition of the charge. Such 
a source of error was made very apparent to me 
once when carrying out some trials with a flint-lock 
gun; one had to give a greater allowance, owing to 
the slow ignition. In the same way a hang-fire will 
also interfere with the shooter's calculations. A very 
difficult question has thus arisen for the inventors of 
new powders, etc., the faults of which have been 
very apparent when tested as to velocity with the 


chronograph. 


‘Se —) s 


YOMPARATIVE TRIALS OF POWDERS. 


Sm,—From time to time you have kindly published 
records of trials I have carried out, and I therefore have 
the pleasure of giving you full details of one carried out 
on the 22nd and 23rd inst. with black, Schultze, E.C., and 
the new J.B. powders, which I hope will prove of interest 
to your readers. 

The powders were shot in the turn as numbered, the 
barrel wiped out after each kind; the force-gauge 
accurately tested with 80z. between each powder ; all 
charges weighed, both shot and powders. 

12-bore B.L. tmal gun, by Charles Lancaster; weight, 
6lb. 20z.; barrels, 3lin., choke; distance, 40 yards; Meld 
force-gauge ; size of shot, No. 6 (270 to ounce); Eley’s 
best cases used throughout; all shot from the same 
barrel. Fractions in averages not taken. 


Trial No. 1.—42grs. J.B.; card, felt, cloth, 1Joz. shot, 
cloth; powder well pressed down; case well rounded 


over. 
Force Pellets Force 
Pattern. oz. on on 10in. per 
gauge. plate. pellet. 
212 a ap DO) eee 919 ha" 18-9 
“Sd ae MA cca rng DE: Sene2 (9 05 mere he 
oy aE a i Peak Sa ieee te 
231 “8 43 VA als) Ae ae a 
TA epee VR Cie ee ye eae D 
198 ss aa Bho Ree es ay se OZ 
EW hn h , 89. + 42 = 212 
BB he ami) uss SU ise eS S21) 
; 215 ok a Average as 2°07 


(Figuie of merit, 422.) 
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Trial No. 2.--42ers, E.C.; card, felt, cloth, loz. shot, 


cloth; powder well pressed down; case well rounded 


over. 

Force Pellets Force 
Pattern. oz. on on 10in. per 

guage, plate. pellet. 
221 on : 87) = -40 =a 
250): ae entire 96 + 45 = 2-18 
237 A a 121 + 858 = 2°08 
224, eo fae 94 + 42 == 2°24 
2338 .4 ee 11S 5 lea 
218 = ts S80. = dD ee ae 
228 cae rt 109- = AS 6 sees 
220 am: is 84 + 38 = 221 
226 ef i: Average... Pat eS, 


(Figure of merit 445.) 


Trial No, 3.—42e¢rs. Schultze ; card, felt, cloth, 140z. shot, 
cloth ; powder wad just pressed home; case ordinary 


rounding over. 


Force Pellets Force 

Pattern. oz. on on 10in. per 
gauge. plate. pellet. 

216 “a ne 10 = 3a ee 
219 Ls ve 86. 42) == 1 205 
181 mee a 28 = 15 = 187 
206 eve Mees 75 + 37. = 2:03 
198 aes a 49 ~~ 28 = 1°96 
210 ng Pe 67 + 33 = 2:03 
188 is; ie ole 17 it ie 
227 ney oe, LOLS § +. 47 eee ode 
205 “ne Red Average... 1:99 


(Figure of merit, 404.) 
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Trial No, 4.—3drs. C. & H. No. 6; card, felt, card, 1oz, 


shot, cloth; not pressed; ordinary rounding over. 


Force Pellets Force 

Pattern. oz. on on 10in. per 
gauge. plate. pellet. 

221 a ae For =F) On, = 2,09 
232 ae ar. 110 + 50 = 2:20 
219 fea a 84 + 41 = 2°05 
229 re sig 105 + 48 = 2°19 
209 7 ¥ 62. oO O07 
220 “ ou ro § EI ds teem ae Ad 
225 eek) Soe Be ote A ha 87 
231 is om LOT 5 46. = 2819 
223 sta a0 Average ei 2°12 


(Figure of merit, 435.) 


The above figures need no comment from me, except 
perhaps the very regular shooting in trials Nos. 2 and 4. 

The next trials were of a more practical test as to the 
relative merits of the powders from a sportsman’s point of 
view, viz., at moving objects, such as clay pigeons and 
very best blue rock pigeons. 

With E.C., Schultze, and black, I found little or no 
difference, standing 80 yards from the clay pigeon trap. I 
made a good score, and good breaks; but when I used 
J.B. there seemed a falling off in the velocity, so that at 
first all my shooting was “too late,’—which term, I think, 
will be well understood by those who have attempted 
clay pigeon shooting at a long rise. I then altered my 
time allowance, and broke them as well as with the other 
powders. 

The next trial was at the very best blue rock pigeons I 
could obtain, thrown up by an attendant standing 35 
yards to the windward side, and allowing them to cross 
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me at right angles, so as to give fast crossing shots, thereby 
testing the allowance to be made. Here, again, I found 
my judgment correct with E.C., Schultze, and black, but 
on using the J.B. I found I was tailing my birds, although 
not really clean missing one. I then extended my amount 
of allowance ahead, and found I killed my birds well. 
Most of my shots were at from 30 to 50 yards from the 
eun; and, as there was a stiff N.E. wind, they crossed me 
at a great pace. 

I fancy that many when first using J.B. will be very 
liable to wound game unless they get more ahead than 
they have been accustomed to allow. This I fancy is due 
to its slower combustion, which we have all been led to 
believe means loss of time, which you have so clearly 
pointed out in your issue of the dth inst., p. 633. 


CHARLES LANCASTER. 
151, New Bond Street, W. 


2nd June, 1888. 


J. B. powder.—Mr. Charles Lancaster’s trials are wort’ ~ 
of the sportsman’s consideration. 

It seems to be generally accepted that the combustion 
with the above powder is slower than with the others, and, 
as Mr. C. Lancaster points out, this means a falling off in 
velocity—so much so that the shooting becomes ‘too late” 
and “tailing” birds the order of the day. We certainly do. 
not want ae powder by the use of which we shall be liable 
to wound birds, neither do we want our “time” spoilt. I 
have made some few experiments with the J.B. powder, 
and I cannot say that at present I find it equais either F.C. 
or Schultze in force, although the recoil, on account of the: 
slower combustion, may be somewhat less. 


rey 


Lord de Grey, I believe, shoots with No. 2 diamond 
grained black, and his lordship’s “time” is excellent. 
Where would he be if he used “ J.B. ?” I do not object to 
quick combustion in a powder, in fact I rather prefer it, 
but then I use guns of sufficient weight to stand it, and I 
ant frequently asked how it is they kill so well, and where 
I get my cartridges; &c. 

PURPLE HEATHER. 


S1rk,—All gunners must have been much interested in ‘he 
trials of J.B., E.C., Schultze, and C. & H. No. 6, by Mr. 
Charles Lancaster, as recorded in the Mield of May 26, and 
must also bevery grateful to him for such useful information, 
especially as regards the shooting at moving objects. I 
fancy it must be apparent to all that J.B. is the least suited 
of the four powders for ordinary sporting guns. The 
object of the shooter is to get his shot on to the bird as 
quickly as possible; therefore any extra time allowance 
must be a disadvantage to him. A clean kill, is of course, 
the desideratum. For heavy shoulder guns, however, and 
for-punt guns, I should fancy that J.B. would be just the 
thing, as its slow combustion would lessen the recoil, and 
this is a great matter with heavy charges. Moreover, these 
guns are generally fired at birds at rest; and if on the wing, 
time allowance would be of less consequence in firing at a 
flock than in shooting at a single bird. It appears to me 
that J.B. would be admirably adapted for rifles, as the slow 
combustion, and consequently more gradual force imparted 
to the bullet, would prevent any tendency of it to strip or 
pass out of the barrel without taking the grooving. It also 
seems to me that J.B. might be used with great advantage 
for artillery. 
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I know very little about the manufacture of nitro- 
compounds, but I should imagine that the grain would have 
to be made larger for punt guns and cannon, as is the case 
with black powder. F AS:2e. 

Lymington, May 28. 


9th June, 1888. 
Sir,—I enclose herewith results of trials as to velocities, 
which may interest you. I think ‘they bear out my tests 
at moving objects, published in your issue of May 26. 
CHARLES LANCASTER. 
151, New Bond Street, W., June 2. 


Trials at Hounslow Mills, May 29, 1888, of Cartridges for 
Mr. C. Lancaster, all at 120 ft. from Muzzle. 


Velocities. | Pressures. 
Powder, Observed ) y_| Ist Crusher. | 2nd Crusher. 
Velocities. | Mean 0.V. |°*q inch.) | (2p inch.) 
Ft. sec. Ft. sec. Per sq; in. |: Per-sqang 
Ce GEL ING, 6.4 pet } 
va 350 44001b. | 44001b, 
” ” 7 L S42 
” ” 
i i 850 41501b. 4100Ib, 
i 820 
99 99 850 _ 
J.B. sy 7 
99 Le | 
Meer ees ist 70621 3600lb. | 41501b.. 
mG 2 = he * [1 790 
i 810 | 3950lb. | 4500Ib. 
* 
ee ee 790 |) 
11 Ce ei ot 300 15 
deg Teer Fes" 857 | 5375]b., 5525Ib. 
eee Bie tame 853 846 
Ak ey Ry eer 840 5400]b. 6010Ib. 
Sesto sso | J 


All cartridges loaded as per trial published in /%eld, May 26, 1888. 
* The asterisks signify that charges were fired, but no records made, the 
wire of the chronograph screen not being struck by a pellet. 


o 
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Since these trials were published, the J.B. has 
been somewhat improved, as will be seen from the 
following statement 7e New Issue of “ J.B.” Sporting 


Powder for 1889 : 
The “J.B.” Sporting Powder for 1889 will be found to 


differ from that previously issued in the following 
particulars :— 

It is harder, and leaves less solid residue in the barrel 
after firing. 

It contains less moisture, and is, therefore, even less 
likely to suffer disadvantageous change by prolonged 
storage of the cartridges loaded with same under con- 
ditions of great dryness. 

It requires less pressure in loading to obtain the best 
results. In fact, the best velocities are obtained here 
when the first wad is simply pushed down until it rests 
firmly and evenly upon the powder charge. Loading in 
this way an average mean velocity, at 40 yards, of 870 feet 
per second is readily obtained from a choked barrel, and 
using 42 grains of powder and 12 oz. of No. 6 shot. 

With the original J.B. powder, loaded with careful 
compression of 3-in., the velocity obtained from the same 
gun as above averaged 840 feet per second. Without 
compression, lower velocities were obtained, and to this 
must be ascribed most the complaints as to the slow- 
ness of the powder. 

It is to be observed thut the above-mentioned velocity 

of 870 feet per second is superior to that obtained with 
- Curtis & Harvey’s No. 4 black gunpowder, trom the same 
gun, and under the same atmospheric and other con- 
ditions. 
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SPREAD OF SHOT FROM GUNS OF 
DIFFERENT GAUGE. 


Many are, no doubt, under the impression that 
16, 20, and 28-bore guns will shoot their respective 
charges closer than the usual 12, and that they are 
harder shooting guns under those circumstances. I 
have never found this the case; and, in support of 
my opinion, insert the following letter, with edito- 
rial remarks, from the field of the 22nd December, 


1888, which fully endorse it :— 


Sir,—I observe that your able correspondent “ Purple 
Heather,” in the veld of the 15th inst., distinctly asserts 
that with 1 0z. of No. 6 shot a 20 or a 16-bore will not shoot 
closer than a 12. It would be interesting to know whether 
this is an absolutely reliable and thoroughly ascertained 
fact; for it 1s entirely contrary to the general opinion on 
the subject. 

It constantly happens that a man, finding his shooting 
unsatisfactory with a 16-bore, and believing himself not to 
be a sufficiently good shot to use such a close-shooting 
gun, straightway discards the 16-bore, and provides him- 
self with a 12, in the hope that his shooting may thereby 
improve. Whether his hopes are generally or ever 
realised may be quite another matter. Perhaps I may be 
allowed to relate my own experience on this point. It 
will be found in one respect to support the assertion of 
“ Purple Heather.” 
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Iam what may be called an indifferent shot—that 1s to 
say, though I manage to bag a good deal of game in a 
day’s shooting, still I very often miss astonishingly easy 
shots. I have always been in the habit of shooting with 
a 16-bore, made by a first-class London gun-maker. How- 
ever, last season some of my relations and friends strongly 
my gun-maker also gave me 


advised me to try a 12-bore 
the same advice—all holding the opinion that only a very 
good shot should use a 16-bore, as it carried so close as 
greatly to increase the chance of missing the object aimed 
at. I allowed myself to be persuaded by such apparently 
cogent reasoning, and have shot with a 12-bore all through 
this season. The result has been most disappointing. I 
have not shot nearly so well as I did with the 16, and have 
had the trouble of carrying a heavier weapon (63 lb.). 

I am sorry I changed, but, before discarding my 12 and 
resuming my 16-bore, I intend to persevere a little longer, 
and load with only 1 oz. of shot instead of 13 0z., which, up 
to the present time, [have been using. I may add that both 
my guns are by the same maker, and fit me most 
accurately, the right barrelin each gun being non-choke, 
and the left modified choke. © 

So far, therefore, [ am inclined to agree with “Purple 
Heather,” and believe that an average shot is likely to 
shoot every bit as well with a 16-bore as with a 12. 

TIREUR. 


[It appears to us that the spread of the pellets depends 
not so much upon the size of the bore as on the nature of 
the bormg. Whatever may have been the case in the pre- 
chokebore period, the results of experiments with choked 
barrels go to show that, with equal charges of shot, the 
patterns of the small-bores are not closer than those of 
F2 
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guns of larger gauge. In the Meld Gun Trial of 1879, 
there were twenty-three guns loaded with equal charges 
of shot (1 0z.), eleven of these guns being 20-bores, eleven 
16-bores, and one 12-bore. The patterns of the 20-bores 
averaged 147, those of the 16-bores averaged 162, and 
that of the 12-bore was 183. Again, in our issue of 
April 14 last, particulars were published of the trial of a 
24-bore gun and a light 12-bore, with equal charges of 
powder and shot; the 24-bore gave 154 pattern, and the 
12-bore 200. And a few weeks ago another trial took 
place (eld, Nov. 10), in which the charges were not 
equal, but of the quantities that were used the 28-bore 
put 68 per cent. in the 30-in. circle, the 24-bore put in 
69 per cent., and the 12-bore 71 per cent. But these were 
(choke-bores. With the average 12-bore cylinder gun, 
the portion of the charge put in the target at 40 yards is 
only 40 per cent., the remaining 60 per cent. being outside 
the 30-in. circle; and it seems probable, from what he 
states, that such a gun would suit “'Tireur” better than a 
_choke-bore.—ED. |] 


The “art of fitting” a shooter requires the gun 
to be adapted in all its parts to the physique of the 
person to be fitted. The mere fact of shortening a 
stock to any length may still fail to bring the other 
parts of the gun within comfortable ease of handling 
to a short puny man; and the same will be the case 
if you shorten the barrels and leave the stock too 


long and awkward. 


Scoring a Right and Left. 
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THE LANCASTER GAME SCORER. 


(From the Press). 


A very simple, yet ingenious, game marker has just been 
introduced into the sporting world by Mr. Charles 
Lancaster, of 151, New Bond Street, W., and there can be 
no doubt whatever but that it will speedily become very 
popular. Many markers have been invented from time to 
time, with more or less success, but this new one (see Lll. No. 
00, opposite) is calculated to outrival all its predecessors, 


/ ay 
v7 \ 
TENS UNITS 


and become recognised as the marker par excellence. The 
first illustration we give is the exact size of the scorer, and 
from it anyone can readily see the working of it. We also 
give a second illustration, showing the scorer as attached to 
the gun stock. Very little wood indeed has to be removed 
from the stock in order to fix the marker, so that those 
sportsmen who have guns with the stock after the pattern 
of Turner’s Featherweight, &c., can easily have it fixed to 
their guns; and another item to which special attention has 
been given in designing it, is to construct it in such a 
manner that it may go on the side instead of being let in 
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the top of the stock. As the working parts are made of 
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brass, there is no reason to fear they will be affected by 
rust; and, again, the whole thing is so light that the 
balance of the gun is in no way interfered with. 


The manipulation of the marker is exceedingly simple 
(see Ll.) ‘The slide is pushed forward by the thumb, and this 
movement does not require the hand to support the stock 
in the act of pressing, so as to insure the full movement of 
the thumb-piece. When the slide is pushed forward, the 
numbered wheel with the units turns round one number 
(giving a click in doing so), and when it has moved from 0: 
to 9 the second wheel, with the tens, is brought into 
contact, and caused by the same push to rotate one figure at 
the same time as the unit wheel brings the 0 into view. The 
same process of nine registrations has then again to be 
gone through before the decimal wheel is again brought 
into contact, and in this manner 109 may be registered 
before it is necessary to commence over again. 
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MEMORANDA. 


From ‘ Notes on Shooting.’ 


SHOT—s1zeES AND WEIGHT. 


(OF NEWCASTLE MANUFACTURE). 


ACALA i nie nage ..» 40 Pellets per oz. 
Reo vie. ae rae nie pia ee tee >) 
Geek es, By eS “i: CUR OG cabake to es 
Be2DYD 2. re hs oe se apa hed aye Ls > 
Bebb... ves Rot = pead Agere: A, 4 
Rid: ae re ae ek Pee Ut) Bane 09 


Geo 
ATQA vita i>, 
oh ME go 28 
A ae. eae 
wag ei. ee 
VOTSHeS oO 


eee 270 99 99 
1 DAO 3 
Bae «ie ” 
“te i Nf te gee evO Ut 3 5 99 
10 z 890° 5, » 


Charles Lancaster’s special size of shot, 
“Medium Game” (Registered) ... 240 4, — 4; 
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SHOT—nuMBER OF PELLETS IN A CHARGE. 


(OF NEWCASTLE MANUFACTURE). 


Relative 
Relative | Weight 
3 oz. % OZ. 1 oz. 13 0z | 1} 0z. | Number of (= Striking 


Pellets. | Force) of 
the Pellets. 


LOOM 122) 140 eel 7 ee Three 1-000 
T2908 LOO L724 al So bo mre eras 0:814 
163 }"191") 218. | +245 4-272 4 bap 0°642 
202. | 236 | 270 | 304 | 838 | 1-929 0-519 
209 | 297 | 340 | 382 | 425 | 2-429 0-412 
334 | 394 | 450 | 506 | 562 | 3°214 0-311 


WEIGHTS OF POWDER CHARGES 


IN DRACHMS, GRAINS AND GRAMMES. 


1 Drachm = 27:34 Grains = 1:772 Grammes. 
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GUN LICENCES. 


re es ee ee 


do, eas 
Licence (ANNUAL) To Use or Carry A 
GUN :— : 
To expire 31st July siz) bat Cae 


Licence To SHooT GAME: | 
If taken out after 31st July, 
and before 1st November, to 


expire 31st July following .. 3 0 


After 31st July, to expire 3lst 
October following ere 2) if 


After 31st October, to expire 
dist July following ear 


For a continuous period of 


Fourteen days eo sae ae 


GAMEKEEPERS (GREAT Brirain) :— 
Wovexpire: 3.1 st Jat ly eae cs tte ee 


A Licence to kill Game covers a Gun Licence. 
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BOOKS ON SHOOTING. 


CHARLES LANCASTER begs to draw the attention of 
his patrons to the following works, copies of which every 


sportsman should have in his library :—- 


«The Dead Shot, or Sportsman’s Complete Guide.” By 
*¢ Marksman.” 


Published by Longmans, Green & Co., London. 


“Shooting.” The Badminton Library. 2 vols. By Lord 
Walsingham and Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey, Bart. 
Published by Longmans, Green & Co., London. 


«¢ Practical Hints on Shooting.” By “ 20-Bore.” 


Published by Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., London. 


And as_ the best, fairest, and most exhaustive work on 
Guns, Rifles, Ammunition, &e. 


“ The Modern Sportsman’s Gun and Rifle.” 2 vols. By 
the late J. H. Walsh (“‘ Stonehenge”), Editor of the Field. 


Published by Horace Cox, London. 


And lastly, 
“ Notes on Shooting,” with instructions concerning the 
use of Black Gunpowder. By an Old Manufacturer. 
Published by Curtis’s & Harvey, London, and distributed 
gratis to their Patrons, 
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CORRESPONDENCE ON DEFECTIVE 
SHOOTING. 


The following Letters have appeared in the Field :— 


8th January, 1887. 
LESSONS FOR BAD SHOTS. 


SiR,—I have read with much interest the correspondence 
about shooting that has appeared in your columns during 
the last fortnight. Valuable, doubtless, as much of the 
advice given may: be, it, however, leaves the reader some- 
what puzzled, as the various testimony given is slightly 
conflicting. Everyone must admit that an “ ounce of prac- 
tice is worth a ton of theory,” and it is doubtless far easier 
for a beginner to become a good shot by practical demon- 
stration than by addling his brains over the various abstruse 
calculations that have recently appeared. I would offer a 
suggestion which, should it be carried out, many young 
men. would doubtless avail themselves of. Personally, 
am an execrable shot; why, Ido not know. I havea good 
eye, play well at billiards, and am quite up to the average 
at a stationary object with a rifle; in fact, instead of 
improving as a game shot, I amretrograding. Sir, Imagin- 
ing that there must be others in the same plight, would 
it not answer the purpose of some sporting gentleman 
(himself a first-rate shot), desirous of increasing his income, 
to start a shooting ground somewhere in the suburbs of 
London, and advertise in your columns that he was pre- 
pared to give lessons in shooting? The ground might 
also be used by sportsmen to test new guns, and by this 
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means one could be sure of one’s gun fitting one properly. 
With details I need not trouble you, but clay pigeons and 
other mechanical contrivances would, of course, be found 
there. Should the initiation of this idea be also a fisher- 
man, he might find many pupils who would be glad to 
have a few practical hints from a past master in the art, 
such as throwing from the reel, casting, &c., as these 
matters do not come by intuition. 

In conclusion, I can only say that I should hail with 
pleasure the knowledge of where I could be put up to 
such wrinkles as would make me a decent shot, and should 
be quite willing to give a fair guid pro quo for this istruc- 
tion. 

BaD SHOT. 


3rd December, 1887. 
LESSONS IN SHOOTING. 


Some time ago there was a correspondence in your 
columns respecting “ Lessons in Shooting,” and I noticed 
that there were letters from some saying that they had 
shooting grounds, and that they gave lessons to those 
wishing for them. I should lke to hearif any of your 
readers availed themselves of the tuition offered; if so, 
with what results. I mean whether any of them really 
benefited by them, both as to the fit of a gun, and also the 
art of handling it with eect. As Iam rather a duffer, | 
should feel much obliged if these gentlemen would answer 
my inquiries in detail, and recommend me to the best man 
as a good professor, 


HoH Ne 
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10th December, 1887. 


Str,—I notice a letter in the /%eld of last Saturday, 
signed H. H. N., asking if any of your correspondents can 
recommend a “good professor” to teach the art of shooting, 
&¢. I strongly advise H. H. N. to pay a visit to Mr. 
Charles Lancaster, of 151, New Bond Street. I myselfhave 
learnt. many valuable hints from him, and I have taken 
several friends of mine (who were, I may say, real “duffers’’) 
to him, and they have all blessed me and their “professor,” 
inasmuch as they can now make very respectable bags. 
The fact is, that Mr. C. Lancaster is not only an excellent. 
and painstaking “coach,” but he understands better than 
any gun-maker [ have come across how to fit a man properly 
with a gun. I notice H. H. N. asks particularly about fit. 
Of course, the sportsman himself must state weight of gun 
he can conveniently wield during a long day’s tramp. 
This is avery important question, as I have lately discovered. 


I may mention one fact, which will, I think, show that 
Mr. Lancaster can assist in the art of shooting. I met Miss 
Annie Oakley the first day she shot at his private grounds, 
and I was also present when she first came to our club 
eround (the Gun Club). At this period Miss Oakley could 
kill about one blue rock out of five. After Mr. Lancaster 
had finished his course of instruction she killed forty-one 
rocks out of fifty, and for this performance she selected her 
Lancaster 20-bores—a pair of beautiful guns built for 
exhibition shooting—in preference to her Lancaster 12’s, 
Miss A. Oakley had previously told me that “ her ambition 
was to kill thirty-five blue rocks out of fifty before she 


left Kngland.” 
PuRPLE HEATHER. 
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Sir, —1 have great pleasure in being able to put H. H. N. 
on the right road to getting some lessons in shooting. 
Mr. C. Lancaster, gun-maker, New Bond Street, has a capital 
practice ground about one mile and a quarter from 
Willesden Junction (on the London and North Western), 
where he is always ready to give his advice and 
attendance. 

If H. H.N. is really “rather a duffer,” but still ready 
and willing to learn, I feel sure that Mr. Lancaster will be 
able to teach him, as he not only supplies everything in 
the way of pigeons and glass balls, &c., but he 
has also the happy knack of being able to “spot” exactly 
what are the faults of hig pupil, why he misses, and to 
get him to correct them. Personally, I am certain 
that my shooting is infinitely better since I shot on his 
grounds, 

BLACK AND RED. 


Sir,—-I should advise H. H. N. to take lessons in shooting 
from Mr. Charles Lancaster, of 151, New Bond Street. 
Mr. Lancaster gave me some lessons at his private grounds, 
and I was greatly benefited. Should H. H. N.’s guns not 
fit him, I am sure Mr. Lancaster would make the necessary 
alterations. 

M. 

SiR,—-In reply to your correspondent H. H. N., I have 
the pleasure of recommending Mr. Charles Lancaster, of 
151, New Bond Street, as being well able to give lessons 
in shooting. I consulted him some time ago as to the 
reason of my missing rocketting pheasants, when I was 
able to shoot with good results at other game, but could 
not manage to shoot wellin covert. He very kindly waited 
upon me for a whole day, watching my shooting carefully, 
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and after each beat suggested certain points for me to 
watch. This I did, and I am glad to say with satisfactory 
results, so much so, that at the two last stands my average 
of kills was so much increased over what it had been 
previously, that lookers-on could hardly believe that I was 
the one shooting. From Mr. Lancaster’s conversation, 
I gathered that he had a very great knowledge of the art 
of shooting ; and I am sure that if H. H. N. will pay him 
a visit, he will learn more in half-an-hour than he could by 
himself in a whole season, 
Ge Rh: B; 


Gloucester, Dec. 7, 


SrR,—In answer to your correspondent H. H. N.’s query 
re “Lessons in Shooting,” I recommend him to apply to 
Mr. C. Lancaster, New Bond Street, who will soon teach 
him all that can be taught in the art of shooting. 

Bemg myself an elderly party, scarcely ever having 
handled a gun, I went to him last winter and took several 
“lessons” at his shooting ground. 

At first I could not “hit a haystack” but after a little 
practice, and with a gun which Mr. Lancaster had “ sided” 
~ for me considerably (which, being rather round and broad 
chested, I require), I could kill easily thirty-six out of 
forty-eight pigeons, if not more, and was thus initiated 
into handling a gun. 

To become a good shot requires years of practice; 
coolness is the chief requisite—beginners, like myself, 
young or old, are always too quick; however, I may add 
that I took a small “shoot” this season, for the first time 
in my life, and have had very good fun, and fairly good 
sport. 

A Lover or Country LIFE. 
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Sir,—In reply to the enquiry of H. H. N. regarding 
lessons in shooting, I can, from personal experience, strongly 
recommend Mr. Charles Lancaster, of Bond Street, and 
can also testify to the excellent arrangements at his shoot- 


ground near Willesden Junction. 


I may add that I am, like H. H. N., a bad shot, and 
require a gun of peculiar shape. Mr. Lancaster recently 
built one for me, and I cannot speak too highly of the 
trouble that gentleman took to fit me, and of his invariable 
courtesy and attention. 
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Sir,—Having been for years much the same sort of shot 
as H. H. N. describes himself, I am glad to give him my 
experience. I could shoot rabbits a little, but nothing else. 
After getting my gun altered to fit me, I took three lessons 
from Mr, Charles Lancaster, and he taught me to shoot 
birds. I have not had a day’s covert shooting since being 
coached, but have had two or three small days after 
partridges, with the result of killmg a brace clean where 
formerly I would have only “knocked down” one bird, 
I have reason to think the improvement in the case of 
pheasants would have been still more marked, especially 
as a long shot requires so much more skill than a close 
one. 


I can confidently recommend your correspondent to 
try Mr. Lancaster. [I am sure he could not have a better 
coach, 


J. STRAKER. 


Temple, Dec. 7. 
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SiR,-—This season Mr. Charles Lancaster built me a gun, 
and gave me some instruction. I am exceedingly pleased 
with the result, having derived great benefit both from the 
fit of the gun and the tuition. If H. H. N. requires further 
information I shall be happy to give it him if he will 


communicate with me. 
CHARLES J. WILSON. 


Junior Constitutional Club, 
Regent-street, 8. W., Dec. 8. 


dth January, 1889. 


Srr,— Your correspondent “ Duffer,” in his letter in your 
issue of the 8th December, headed “Improvement of 
Detective Shooting,” asked how I proceeded in order to 
improve my shooting. I could not reply to that question 
in few words, as it took me along time to work out the 
answer to the riddle; but, speaking generally, I may say 
that the causes which give rise to bad shooting cover an 
extremely wide ground. They are certamly not to be 
compressed within the limits of a single letter; and 
without a previous knowledge of the individual and his 
surroundings, I should as little think of venturmg to 
account (even were I a professed teacher in the art of 
shooting, which, be it distinctly understood, I am not) for 
defects of workmanship in a particular case, as I should 
attempt to give a rational answer to the mquiry, which 
from time to time appears in papers devoted to the interests" 
of ladies, “Why do my servants le in bed so late of a 
morning ?”’ 

I have, however, been asked a direct question, viz., 
* What gun-maker has successfully fitted me?” That I 
can answer. It was Mr. Charles Lancaster, of 151, New 
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Bond Street, W. I one day saw a letter in the Feld, 
stating that Mr. C. Lancaster was an adept at fitting a 
customer with a gun. I forget who wrote it, but after my 
sorry experiences you may readily believe that I perused 
it with avidity. I had no previous personal knowledge of 
Mr. ©. Lancaster, but I forthwith determined to make his 
acquaintance. Now, I am not such a fool as to say that 
Mr. Charles Lancaster is the only gun-maker in the world 
who can properly fit a man with a gun. | wiil simply tell 
some of your inquiring correspondents what he did for 
me. 

I had been using a gun with which I could shoot, if I do 
not say really well, at all events with the greatest 
*‘confidence ” and comfort. I have an abhorrence of 
talking about “how many head I killed in how many 
shots,” and I am not keen on purchasing a “ Gallwey Game 
Marker,” or a “ Lancaster Game Scorer,” as I rarely count 
the pheasants, rabbits, hares, &c., that I bag, strange 
though it may seem to admit such en error; still, | may 
say that with my old favourite gun I do remember that I 
have frequently in covert shooting killed twenty-five head 
out of twenty-eight shots; at times I have bagged five- 
and-forty head in fifty shots. These instances are, of 
course, rare. JI was never one of your “never miss 
gentlemen.” My motto is “shoot liberally and don’t pick 
your shots.” [merely mention the above facts in order to 
show that I had some reason for alarm when, with my new 
guns I found myself bagging five, ten, or fifteen head out 
of forty or fifty shots. I knew and felt I ought to do 
better. Many and many a time I have been told that a 
“ good workman does not complain of his tools.” Still, I 
went on in my own way, and at last got hold of a gun that 


did suit me, 


les by 


After trying choke-bores, cylinders, heavy guns, light 
guns, short stocks, long stocks, 30in. barrels, 28in. barrels, 
guns heavy forward, then the reverse, I called one day 
upon Mr. C. Lancaster, and overwhelmed him with facts 
of what I could do, and could not do (I admit it was. 
principally of what I could not do); at all events I was 
“exuberant with my own verbosity,” and eventually I 
wound up almost breathless with the words, “Do you 
thmk you can fit me with a gun?”’—*“J have no pattern 
for you”—*“T have lost my favourite gun.” Mr. Lancaster 
is not aman of many words. He did not say, “Oh, yes ; 
I can fit you splendidly ;” he said “I should prefer first to 
make you a plain gun, which you can try, and then we 
can alter it if necessary; you can then decide whether 
you prefer to keep it or have a best quality gun.” I saw, 
however, by his quiet businesslike manner that he knew 
what he was about. I told Mr. Lancaster that I had been 
accustomed to a stock of evidently somewhat unusual and 
old-fashioned shape, and when I threw a trial gun or two 
up to the shoulder, while he was standing at my side, I did 
my level best to put them up as I would when in the field 
(though this is difficult to do), and he made his notes. In 
due time I received the new gun, and I can honestly say 
a complete metamorphosis took place in my shooting. In 
my first trial trip (I happened to get an invitation to stay 
with a friend who had a little piece of shooting; he said, 
“Bring your gun, as you may get a shot at a pheasant ;”” 
and so I took it) [ had thirteen shots. I did take notice 
of what I killed the first few times I went out with my 
new weapon, for obvious reasons, and I bagged in a couple 
of hours eight pheasants, two hares, and two rabbits—a 
nice pretty little mixed bag for about a couple of hundred 
acres of shooting, late in the year. 
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I will not weary your readers with my successive ex- 
ploits; but I got on so well that I have had four guns of 
Mr. Lancaster since my first trial one, and I really do not 
think that I can speak too highly of what My. Lancaster has 
done for me. In my own individual case I consider that 
he has been extraordinarily successful. He has “ picked 
up” my shooting—well, what shall I say—s0, or even 75, 
per cent.? And he had nothing to guide him. I think it 
speaks volumes for his aptitude for fitting customers with 
“a proper stock,” as your correspondent wrote, and to 
him, though I forget his name, I owe a deep debt of 
eratitude for having put me on the nght track. 

Now, everyone “sticks” up for his own gun-maker, and, 
as I have been asked the question “ Who improved my 
shooting ? ” I have much pleasure in paying a just tribute 
to my kind and painstaking gun-maker. Mr. Lancaster 
gives lessons in shooting. I have not myself had any 
from him, though I have learnt many valuable hints when 
trying guns at his excellent private shooting grounds; and, 
as I may be somewhat prejudiced in his favour, I would 
recommend your correspondents to get what I have said 
about his “fitting powers” “coaching ability,” &c., 
verified by some of his pupils. Iam sure he would send 
testimonials written by them to those of your subscribers 
who wished to see them. | 


Mr. C. Lancaster is now building me a new hammerless 
gun. Iwas once having a very prolonged conversation 
with my dear old friend “ 20,000 Shots” on the subject of 
hammerless guns. You must know, Sir, that he and I have 
a battle-royal when we get together about “chokes and 
cylinders;” but he is such an accomplished Sportsman, 
and such a fascinating man to talk to in so many ways, 
and so full of anecdote, that it is with the greatest 
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difficulty that I can tear myself away from his company 
when we meet. Well, with reference to hammerless guns, 
20,000 Shots” said, “I prefer hammer guns; but I sup- 
pose you must go with the time, and such being the case, 
you are gafe in trying Mr. C. Lancaster’s action.” * 20,000 
Shots” will, I daresay, remember the occasion to which I 
refer, when we kept his excellent wife waiting two hours 
for lunch! But, Sir, you know what it is when Sportsmen 
or enthusiasts get together! Some people have whispered 
199 


“lunatics! 
PURPLE HEATHER. 
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“LAND AND WATER” anv “SHOOTING.” 
15th September, 1888. 


FAILURE IN SHOOTING. 


Sir,—I have noticed with great pleasure that your 
columns are open at all times to the letters of those who 
are anxious to expose either their efficiency or failure in 
matters appertaining to sport in all its branches. I there- 
fore have a certain satisfaction in writing this letter, when 
I know that it wil be duly published and not consigned to 
the waste-paper basket. I am obliged to confess that I am 
a complete failure as a shot—not as a marksman with a 
rifle, but as a decent shot with a gun at game on the wing 
and at ground game. I therefore write to you in the hope 
that some of your many readers may be able to render me 
some assistance in Imparting that knowledge so essential 
to teach one not only how it is done, but how it is done 
with the greatest amount of success. 


Hii eae 


Sir,—I see that your correspondent, “EH. F. A. Y,” im 
your issue of the 15th inst., addresses you on the above 
subject. I shall be pleased to place my services at his 
disposal if he will favour me with an appomtment, because 
I make a special feature in giving lessons at my private 
shooting-grounds in the “art of shooting,” and, I am 
pleased to say, with a considerable amount of success, 
which no doubt many of your readers will be able to 
testify, as | have had the honour of coaching so many 
gentlemen for some time past. 
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[ find that in many cases the sight is at fault, in others 
the fit of the gun, and very often the left eye is doing that 
work which the right should, consequently such a sight 
causes the shooter to shoot very wide of the object he is 
desirous of hitting. 

CHARLES LANCASTER. 

151, New Bond Street, W. 


Sir,—Noticing a letter from “E. F, A. Y.” in your issue 
of the 19th inst., it has occurred to me that my experience 
may be of some use to your correspondent. Until the last 
fortnight I must confess to have been quite as complete a 
failure as a shot as “EK. F. A. Y.” but, with a great desire 
to become a fair shot (if possible), I pocketed my pride, and 
placed myself in the hands of Mr. Charles Lancaster, of 
151, New Bond Street, who, in a few lessons at his grounds 
at Willesden, greatly improved my shooting. The last 
time I was there I managed to kill with several right and 
left shots; and, with luck, before the end of the season [. 
hope to be able to describe myself as 


AN AVERAGE SHOT. 
September 22. 


Smr,—* HE, F. A, Y.” asks how he can become a good 
sporting shot. Let me recommend him to write to 
Mr. Lancaster, the well-known gun-maker, 151, New Bond 
Street, and make an appointment with him at his private 
shooting grounds near Willesden. Mr. Lancaster will give 
him every possible advice, being a first-class shot himself, 
and will supply him with clay or live pigeons for practice. 
With regard to myself, I can only say that my shooting 
improved wonderfully after a few lessons at his grounds. 

September 22. Asie 
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Sir,—-I have read the letter from your correspondent, 
“i. F. A. Y.,” m your issue of the 15th inst., and I would 
recommend him to place himself in the hands of Charles 
Lancaster, of New Bond Street (the celebrated gun-maker), 
who gives lessons in shooting at his own grounds, and who 
pays special attention to the fitting of his customers with 
a gun, and knows how “it is done” in the field, and can 
impart the necessary knowledge to enable one to become 
a decent shot. He has coached me recently, and also shot 
with me in the field, so as to impart the etiquette of 
shooting, which is so difficult to pick up from one’s friends, 
as it is not everyone who cares to acknowledge their 
ignorance, nor to trouble them to teach when intent in the 
pursuit of game. 

Iam sure“ E. F. A. Y.” would soon learn what he desires, 
as Mr. Lancaster tells me he has coached many gentlemen 
with a great deal of success. 


a, EPssHe 


Huntingdon, September 20. 


S1tr,—Since you published the letter from “HE. F. A. Y.” 
I have scanned your columns with even additional interest, 
hoping that some expert in the use of the shot-gun would 
imitate, in regard to that weapon, the kindness recently 
exhibited in your valuable paper by that master of the 
rifle, Sir Henry Halford. Probably no one of your readers 
needing such instruction, given the time and opportunity, 
would hesitate to place himself under the able tuition of 
Mr. Charles Lancaster; but to a number of people of very 
moderate means, and living in the Midland Counties, the 
advice, however excellent, is impracticable. I do not think, 
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Mr. Editor, you will be so hard upon people of modest 
means as to say, if they cannot afford the means of proper 
instruction, they should turn their attention to some other 
mode of recreation. We cannot help, Sir, being attracted 
more to one pastime than another, and this particular one 
certainly has the merit of bemg an incentive to outdoor 
exercise to people whose occupation necessarily entails 
very close confinement. I hope still that some one of your 
sporting readers will vouchsafe a hint or two to their less 
favoured brethren. 


ANOTHER FAILURE. 


Sir,—I have to thank those gentlemen who have so 
kandly written to you in reply to “E.F.A.Y.’s” enquiries 
respecting my giving lessons in shooting, but I see your 
correspondent, ‘ Another Failure,” writes hoping that some 
expert in the use of the shot-gun would give practical 
hints on the art of shooting with a gun in a similar way as 
Sir Henry Halford had on the subject of rifle shooting, 
because he (and no doubt many others) could not avail 
themselves of my tuition, partly on account of expense, 
but really because of living at some distance from London. 


I have, therefore, much pleasure in informing “ Another 
Failure,” through your columns, that as so many gentlemen 
have asked me to write a work, I have determined to com- 
pile a small “ Treatise on the Art of Shooting,” in which I 
shall do my best to produce an unpretentious little work, 
but, at the same time, collect the opinions of the highest 
authorities on the subject, together with hints, which I 
hope may be useful to many. The chief novelty will con- 
sist in a number of carefully executed diagrams, illustrating 
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the best method of carrying out certain shots, whereby the 
novice may learn “angles,” which are so essential for the 
making of an average, if not first-class shot. 
CHARLES LANCASTER. 

151, New Bond-street, W. 

P.S.—I shall be glad to receive suggestions from any of 
your readers who fancy they can, by doing so, improve 
the usefulness of the little work mm question. 


Sir,—I want to give an idea to our friend who wishes to 
improve, and it is one which does not seem to occur to him. 
Let him go out shooting quite alone, and if he finds an 
improvement he may have great hopes for himself. Many 
a man is made terribly nervous by shooting in a crowd, and 
being walked too fast. One dog alone to hunt up the birds, 
as a spaniel or terrier, which needs no control, is best. No 
one to mock the misses, not even a boy with him; let him 
carry his own game, probably very little, and eat only what 
he bags. He will soon become a steady shot, I fancy, unless 
the sight is defective. If the above prescription is fairly 
_ tried, please to inform. 

RED SETTER. 


Smr,—As your correspondent, “HK. F. A. Y.” has not as 
yet had many answers concernmg “Failure in Shooting,” 
possibly I may be able to help him a little by giving 
what I consider to be the chief cause of bad shooting, 
arranged numerically according to their relative frequency 
of occurrence. L[hope others of your readers will also give 
their opinions of the cause of misses which they have 
observed. 


o 
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I should commence with the most common cause :— 

1. Flurry at seemg and hearing game rise; this leads to 
hurry, and 

2. Carelessness in aiming, the aim not being’ sufficiently 
exact. 

3. Some defect in the sight, such as the left eye being 
the more powerful, ete. 

4, Misfit of gun. 

5. Nervousness, occasioning flinching and depression of 
muzzle at moment of firing. 

Of course it is impossible to say which of these faults 
apply to “E. F. A. Y.,” butif he can decide for himself 
and inform you, Mr. Editor,- or your correspondents, I 
think he would be more likely to get the information and 
remedy herequires. Atthe same time he should remember 
that “ Rome was not built in a day,” nor was the art of 
shooting acquired in a like period of time, and that faults 
once learnt are very difficult to unlearn. 

MIDLANDS. 


Sir,—I beg to give a few suggestions to anyone who is 
a failure in shooting. Let the person who wishes to become 
a fair shot get a suitable gun, go out as often as he can, 
bring up his gun quickly and firmly to shoulder to every 
living and moving object he may come across, taking aim, 
cover, and following the object, but not firmg. He should 
go on that way for ten minutes or so, and fire an odd shot 
when he has the object well covered, but keep the gun 
going along withthe mark when pulling. Tricky practice 
that way for a week or so will ensure his becoming a shot 
very soon. It is not by throwing up the gun and blazing 
at everything that one becomes a shot. The shooter must 
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keep cool and have confidence, and keep his eye open and 
see where his shot strikes, and there is no fear of anyone 
not becoming a shot. He must be sure he can kill with the 
first barrel before using the second. 

KEEPER. 


HINTS ON GUNS AND GUN-MAKERS. 
By -E. P..G 


A good gun adds very much to the pleasure of shooting,— 
one that will kill everything at a reasonable distance, and 
at the same time will kill anything the shots strike at 90 or 
100 yards,—such a gun will be found in 12-bore cylinders, 
loaded with 34 to 4 drms. of black powder, 1} shot, and 
its weight should not be less than 74 lbs., and its length of 
barrel 32 inches. I have come to this conclusion atter 30 
years’ experience, having used all sorts of guns, by all sorts 
of makers, and at all sorts of game. 

Avoid cheap guns, as they all have their peculiarities, 
which have to be discovered by the shooter after spouing 
his sport for one or two seasons. 

Avoid ready-made or second-hand guns, for they may 
not fit you. 

Avoid choke-bores. This very crude idea was, I suppose, 
taken from the nozzle of a fire engine, but it should be 
remembered that the gun shoots shot and not a column 
of water; the choking gives greater resistance to the air 
passing through the nozzle, and hence greater compression 
to the air in the barrel, and therefore more resistance to the 
explosive force of the powder, 

Avoid light 12-bores, because they cannot at present 
be loaded properly with black powder without unpleasant 
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— recoil, i.e, kicking. <A 20-bore, loaded with 28 drms. and 
4 0z.,18 a Splendid ight weapon, and, im my opinion, 1s very 
superior to any ight 12-bore. 

It has been found that 30 inches is the best length of 
barrel for a 7 lb. gun, using 3 drms. of black and 1} shot, 
taking pattern, penetration and handiness into considera- 
tion ; shorter barrels would answer better for small charges, 
but then a smaller bore than 12 would be preferable. 

Balance, finish, engraving, etc., are matters for an 
unknown, and many gun-makers can turn out a gun perfect 
in these joints. 

The fit of a gun is of the utmost importance, and to 
ensure this, get an artist m gun-making to measure you; it 
is impossible to give any rules as to length of stock, bend 
and cast-off I don’t know whether I am right in calling 
the angle between the line of the stock and the axis of 
the barrel “ cast-off,” but I am perfectly sure that these 
are important points in the building of a gun, and where a 
eun-maker, who has studied the question of sight, can show 
to the greatest advantage. I have travelled all over 
England, having been engaged in engineering, and have 
always gravitated to the gun-maker’s shop for a talk, and 
can safely say I have only seen one man who has the 
shightest knowledge of the subject, and I am sure it will 
repay any true lover of a gun to make a special visit, as I 
have done on two occasions, to 151, New Bond Street, 
London; he will there hear, see, and have explained to him 
some most interesting and peculiar facts with reference to 
gun-making, and will regret that he did not sooner make 
the acquaintance of Mr. C. Lancaster. 
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The following is a sample of the many letters 

received by the Author from his pupils :-= 
“© November, 1885. 

“ Sir,—_1I write, as I said I would, to tell you I have 
decidedly benefited in my shooting by the coaching I 
received from you last sprmg. I am shooting much 
steadier, and kill cleaner; in fact, shooting much better 
all round. I am shooting here with a gentleman with 
whom I also shot last season, and he, himself a very good 
shot, told me I shot a great deal better this year than last, 
without my asking him if he noticed any improvement in 
my shooting. My gun fits me all right now, as is testified 
by my killing much better, and missing far fewer easy 
shots. Iam sorry to say I sometimes still commit the old 
fault of taking the gun from my shoulder between right 
and left barrels. In the case of pheasants coming over my 
head I don’t think I do it at all, and not so much in the 
case of hard shots, when it seems probable I will require 
the left barrel; but where I do it is when [ get an easy 
shot with the nght barrel, then I unconsciously take down 
the gun without waiting to see the effect of my first shot, 
and should I have missed I require to put up the gun again 
for a second shot. Of course I still miss some shots by 
shooting behind, but far less than last year. I hope I will 
soon get out of the habit of puttmg down the gun between 
shots. I suppose there is no way of stopping it but prac- 
tice and trying to remember. I write this letter that you 
may know the result of your coaching, which I thought 
would interest you. 

“ Yours faithfully, 
po 
“6 Mr. Chas. Lancaster, 
‘New Bond Street, London,” 
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Miss Annie Oakley (Little Sure Shot), the cele- 


brated Am€rican Lady Shot, who visited England in 
1887 with Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show, writes :— 


“New YorK, 8th Dec., 1888. 


“DEAR SirR,—The four breech-loadmg hammerless guns 
you built for me are, in my opinion, as near perfection as 
it is possible to get them. The pair of 20-bores (weight 
5 lbs. 2 ozs.), I have been using now nearly two years. 
T find them just as tight and sound as when new; I have 
never had any repairs except having the locks cleaned. 
The pair of 12-bores (6 lbs.) are as good as the 20's. 

Since using your guns, and receiving a few lessons from 
you at your splendid private shooting grounds, my shooting 
in the field has so much improved that now I always 
make a good score, even at fast and difficult birds. With 
many thanks for the pains you have taken in making me 
such perfect fitting and fine shooting guns. 

“JT am, gratefully yours, 


“(Signed) ANNIE OAKLEY, 
6 (Little Sure Shot). 
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Charles Lancaster's Private Shooting Grounds. 


THE “LANCASTER” 


SHOOTING CAPE: 


PADD 


The best and only any effective 
Overcoat for Shooting, &c. 


(See p. 106 of this Book). 


RIMELL & ALLSOP, 


O4, NEW BOND STREET, 


Have the honour to announce that they have the 

largest Stock of Real HARRIS TWEEDS and 

SHETLAND HOMESPUNS, suitable for the above 

Garment, and for General Sporting Costumes, of 
any house in London. 


LLL ET 


RIMELL & ALLSOP, 


Gash Cuilors, 
Only Address— 


04, NEW BOND STREET. 


Gentlemen’s Garments of every description made in the 
best style at lowest Cash prices. 


SPECIALITH FOR SERVANTS’ LIVERIES. 


H 


USED BY THE LEADING SPORTSMEN. 


ROS Ss’ 


CELEBRATED; 


SPORTING TELESCOPES 


ROSS’ 
POCKET ANEROIDS | 


AND 


HIGH-POWER 


BINOCULAR GLASSES, 


PRICES OF ROSS’ TELESCOPES. 
| 


. LENGTH. “PRICE. 
No. DESCRIPTION. pajama hea oF pubes — 
', [Inches Light. | Draws.) open, (Closed. Brass. | Aluminium 
; Times. | | EP BE Ee ste 

qd ‘Watcher’s Telescope, | 

with Loops and 

Slings nes | 15 1g. -|-1:227 | ~ 2 |+-232-|} ~102 [+215 
- la | Watcher’s Telescope, : | 

in Sling Case _... | 15 )- 12. | 1227 2 234 | 102 | 3 10 


2 Reconnoitring Tele- | 
scope,. in. Sling 
Case : 20 12 
2a | Ree onnoitring(Lov at) | 
Telescope, in Sling 
Case ; aaa) 20 | 12 |1:484 4 21 | 621 410 NaiG 
3. | Deer- Stalking Tele- / | | 
scope, in Sling 
| Case b 20 | 12 |1:767| 3 303 | 10215 0 12 0 
4 | Stalking Pancratic 

Telescope, in Sling 


—_ 
_— 
ao 
nse 
ee) 
nh 
pa 
PD 
uN 
So 


10 0 


Case ... [20,25 & 80, 12 |1:767/ 3 | 302| 1023/6 0 
4c | Deer- Stalking | Tele- 
scope, in~ Sling | 
Case 20 | 12 | 2°405 3 30 103 | 6 15 14 0 
5 Stalking Pancratic | | 
Telescope, in Sling | 
Case y 120,25 & 80) 12 | 2-405) 3 o | 10¢|7 7] 15 0 
6 Deer-Stalking | Tele- 
| scope, in Sling . 
| Case es.) 7 20S Ok bd RY eee ae raed 20 0 


| 
Aluminium Telescopes one-third the ordinary weight. Highest Quality § Finish. 


ROSS & Co., Opticians. 


Council Medal and Highest Award Great Exhibition, London, 1881. 
Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1867. 
Medal and Highest Award Exhibition, London, 1862. 
Medal and Diploma Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 
Two Gold Medals Paris Exposition, 1878. 
Gold Medal and Highest Awards Inventions Exhibition, 1885. 


CATALOGUES OF MICROSCOPES, PHOTOGRAPHIC LENSES, &c., 


ON APPLICATION. 


112, NEW BOND STREET. LONDON, W. 


4 
ee 


-*’ 


USED BY THE LEADING SPORTSMEN. 


FO S &’ 


CELEBRATED 


SPORTING TELESCOPES. 


Extract fc om Mr, AUGUSTUS GRIMBLE’S “ Deer- Stalking”: 


5 Having chosen a rifle, the next thing is to procure a aon 
‘spy-glass’ or Telescope. ‘I'he best are made by Ross, of Bond 
Street; they have a larger field, sharper definition, and more 
power ‘than any others the writer has met with. ‘he lenses 
are so arranged that they can be kept to the eye for ten minutes 
or a quarter “of an hour without in any way dimming the sight, 
or making the eye giddy, and at the end of a long spy with « one 
of these glasses, it 1s ready and quick to take the foresight of 
the rifle as if none had been used. When made of aluminium, 
they are apparently expensive, as thei price is twenty pounds. 
The same description of lenses, mounted in brass, can be had 
for rather less than half this cost, and many prefer these, main- 
taining that the extra weight keeps them steady, and that also 
they are not so liable to get out of order. If you stick to your 
own glass, carry it yourself, and keep it sole/y tor your own vse, 
an aluminium one will last a life-time, ‘Lhe writer has never 
found any difficulty in keeping an aluminium glass in order, or 
in holding it steady in a wind, and the great ditterence in weight 
between the two metals is well worth consideration in a hard 
day’s work.” 
ROSS & Co. are now making their celebrated 
Glasses in Mountings ot Spring Metal, nearly as 
light as Aluminium, Price #10. 


—en” &— LDL LPL 


FULL PARTICULARS ee APPLICATION. 


DADA LL III eee 


ROSS &% CO. Opticians, 
112, New Bond Street, London; Ww. 
(ESTABLISHED 1880). 


THE LIPHOOK GAME FARM. 


PHEASANT 
EGGS, 


BIRDS for STOCK and SHOOTING supplied in large or small quantities. 


-PARTRIDG 


Consignments 


of either sent to all parts of the Kingdom, and shipped to the Continent and America. 


Some thousands of birds always in stock of the old dark breed and also of the 


ring-necked species. 
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their eggs, and see them collected, the Breeding Grounds being close to Liphook Station, L. &S.W.R. 


The greatest care is taken with the packing, so that Eggs can travel any distance without injury. 


TELEGRAMS: ROBB, LIPHOOK. 
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EsTABLISHED 1880. 
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The Schultze Gunpowder, 


IMPROVED WATERPROOFED. NEW ISSUE. 


SILVER MEDAL 


INTERNATIONAL HIGHEST 
INVENTIONS uN 
EXHIBITION, pete 

cheas GUNPOWDER. 


MANUFACTURED AT THE WORKS OF THE 


Schultze Gunpowder Co., Ltd., Eyeworth Lodge, Hampshire. 


_ The Powder now offered to the T'ublic possesses all the good qualities of former issues, 
v1z., greater penetration, closer and more eyen pattern, less recoil, less report, less smoke, 
and less fouling than any other explosive ; it has no prejudicial effect upon the barrel, and 
has the additional advantage of being practically unaffected by damp or heat. It may be 
used in Small-bore Rifles with good results, 


—— — — — — — eee 


PIGEON SHCOTIN G. 


All the principal events of the last three years, viz.:— 
THE GRAND PRIX Du CASINO (£800 and Objet d’Art) wee eee: 1886, 1887, & 1888 
THE HURLINGHAM Cop (value £100 & £5 Handicap Sweepstakes) 1886, 1887, & 1888 
THE GUN CLUB INTERNATIONAL CuP (value £250, Gold Medal, 

and £5 Sweepstakes) Beat ceaean | Svantulllenaghiless\ SEeminess ©1556, 1OGisxou kane 
THE MEMBERS’ CHALLENGE Cup (value £100 and £25 Sweep- ; +a 
OS a ec ee ee 21 times out of 28 Competitions 

have been won with ‘‘Schultze” Powder. 


INTERNATIONAL MEETING, HURLINGHAM, AND THE GUN CLUB, JUNE, 1887, 


During the International Week the gentlemen who used “ Schultze” secured prizes 


value exceeding £3,2¢0, against less than £500 won by those who used all other explosives 
combined. 


INTERNATIONAL MEETING, HURLINGHAM, AND THE GUN CLUB, JUNE, 1888, 


During the International Week the gentlemen who used “Schultze” secured prizes 


value £3,100, against prizes value £720 won by those who used all other explosives 
combined. 


Each CANISTER bears a LABEL, with the TRADE MARK as above. 


To be had Retail and in Cartridges from all Respectable Dealers, and by 
Traders Wholesale at the Offices of 


THE SCHULTZE GUNPOWDER CO., LTD. 


32, GRESHAM STREET, E.C. 


United, States Agency, 8, Murray Street, New York; Canadian Agency, 69, Bay 
Street, Toronto; Indian Agencies, Manton & Co., Calcutta; Oakes & Co., 
Madras; italian Agency, 23, Piazza Nuova, Genoa; Irish Agency, 
Cambridge & Co., Carrickfergus; Victorian Agency, H. Abrahams & Co., 
182, 184, and 190, Elizabeth Street, Melbourne. 


THE LARGEST CIRCULATION OF ANY SHOOTING AND KENNEL PAPER, 
CIRCULATING ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


SEVENTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


THE SMOOTING TIMES 


AND KENNEL NEWS. 
EDITED BY LEWIS CLEMENT (“ WILDFOWLER”) 
Every Saturday, 2d. Post Free, 23d. 
Yearly Subscription, Post Free, 10s. 10d., in favour of LEWIS CLEMENT. 


Offices—East Temple Chambers, 2, Whitefriars St., London. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADpress: “SHOOTING TIMES,” LONDON. 


The most practical paper and best 
authority in the world as concerns 
Shooting and Dogs. 


The Largest Circulation of 
any Shooting and Kennel 
Organ, bar “The Field.” — In- 
deed it has more than double 
the circulation of three con- 
temporaries put together. 


As to the SHOOTING TIMES’ weight 
and authority, three times more 
correspondence appears. in its 
. columns than in all the other Shoot- 
ing and Kennel Organs put together. 


WH « 
Best Shooting News and Dog Show 
4 and Field Trial Reports. 


—— 


Best Organ for Advertising Guns, 
and Shootings, and Dogs. 


OFFICES: 


EAST TEMPLE CHAMBERS, 2, WHITEFRIARS STREET, 


LONDON, E.C. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM TO THE “ SHOOTING TIMES,” 


Please fill up this form and return it to us. 
Enclosed P.O.O. (or Stamps), value 28, 9d. for Quarter’s; 5s. 5d. Half- 


Year’s; or 19s. 10d. for a Year’s Subscription, post free. 
; : I : 


Name ~ fi: at iia s. 


Adaress 


To the SHOOTING TIMES, 
East Temple Chambers, 2, Whitefriars Street, London, E.C. 


IMPORTANT TO TOURISTS AND SPORTSMEN, 


SPORTSMANS & TOURIST’S GUIDE 


AO 0ed iW 


RIVERS, DEER 
LOCHS, FORESTS 
MOORS, s 
ee SCOTLAND, 


Which is now in its Seventeenth Year of publication, gives the 
fullest information about all the Shootings and Fishings of Scotland, and 
contains the Official Time Tables of all Railways, Steamers, Coaches, &e. 
‘It has also splendid Road, Railway, Angling, and Shooting Maps. 


? 


EpItep BY J. WATSON LYALL. Price 1s.: sy post 1s. 4d. 


Lonpon OrFIcE: 15, PALL MALL. 
Wholesale Agents for Scotland: 
Messrs. JOHN MENZIES & CO., EDINBURGH ann GLASGOW. 
At all Booksellers throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland. 


The Gurpe is a splendid medium for Advertisements intended to reach 
the wealthy and travelling Classes. 


Lists of Moors and Forests to Let, and of Estates for 
Sale, are published Monthly, and are sent Post Free to any Address, on 
application to 


J. WATSON LYALL & CO., Land Agents, 15, Pall Mall, LONDON. 


This Agency gives the Largest Selection of Scotch Shootings 
to Let, which can be found anywhere. 


E. TAUTZ X% SONS, 
485, OXFORD STREET, 1.ONDON, W. 


ag KNICKERBOCKER BREECHES, gy 


SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR : 
SHOOTING OR FISHING, 


As originally made by this House. 


Vide ‘‘FIELD,” June 5th, 1885. 
‘* We have received a sample of the above from Messrs. Tautz, which appear to be of 
the same make as those noticed by usin ‘The Field’ of July 15th, 1884, but which the 
above firm state they have made for 20 years.” 


SHOOTING SUITS, FISHING SUITS, RIDING SUITS, — 


ALL WATERPROOF IF DESIRED. 
ALL KINDS OF 


SsSProrRTin G@ DRESS. 
GAITERS, SPATS, LEGGINGS, of all kinds and in all Materials. 
JUST INTRODUCED, 

THE SPECIALITY WATERPROOF DEERSKIN SHOOTING CAPS. 
Send for Particulars and Prices. When Ordering send Size of Head. 
SHOOTING CAPS. 


EXTRACT FROM ‘* FIELD,” DECEMBER 22nd, 1888. 

‘* Amongst the many etceteras which shooting men have to consider besides guns and 
their charges, a comfortable cap is not an unimportant item. In regard to shape 
and colour individual taste will always differ, but on certain points there will probably be 
a consensus of opinion. A cap to be useful and comfortable should be light, warm, 
and, as far as possible, waterproof. The conventional ‘ Pot Hat’ is objectionable 
from its hardness and its height, which in a wind causes a disagreeable pressure. Most 
Tweed Caps have the disadvantage of being too absorbent of moisture, and after a shower 
of rain become saturated and in consequence intolerably heavy. They shrink too upon 
drying, and become too small to be comfortable; many a well-made article having, for this 
reason, to be discarded long before it is worn out. 

*“Until the present shooting season nothing better has been 
suggested, but in Auvust last we received from Messrs. Tautz and Sons, of 
485, Oxford Street, a pattern cap which took our fancy at once. Acting, however, 
upon the maxim of not judging by appearance, we have delayed expressing 
any opinion as to its merits until we had had an opportunity of thoroughly testing 
the cap in question. 

“Having now worn one for three months, and having tested on the stubbles 
in a hot September sun, on the moors in a cold wind grouse driving, and in the covert in 
drizzling rain, we should have no hesitation in saying that itis all that a Shooting 
Cap should be. Itiswarm, light, and comfortable, andas waterproof 
as acap can be that is not made of mackintosh. The material is deer- 
skin of a brown colour, light or dark shade, according to fancy. and neatly quilted inside. 
It is made in two or three different shades to suit individual taste: 
but that known as the ‘ Deerstalker’ sbape, fitting close to the head, with a peak fore and 
aft, is that which will probably commend itself to the majority of sportsmen.” 


BREECHES and LEGGINGS for SHOOTING or RIDING, in 
durable Tweeds or Buckskin. 
Shooting, Fishing, Riding, Racing, Hunting, or Polo Breeches. 


SPECIAL STUFFS FOR BREECHES AND SUITS FOR INDIA OR THE COLONIES, 
Vide FIELD,” May 23rd, 1885. 


‘“‘ Allan intending Colonist needs to purchase in London are several pairs of Tautz’s 
Trill Riding Breeches.” 


BUCHESEIN BHBREEBECHES,. 
SPECIALITY BROWN DEERSKIN BREECHES FOR SHOOTING OR RIDING, 
Military Outfits, Overalls, Pantaloons. 
Price List or Instruction for Self-Measurement on application. 
485, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


N.B.—NO OTHER ADDRESS. NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE. 
Telephone No, 3,633. Telegraph Address: ‘* Buckskins, London.” 


THOMAS X& SONS, 
SPORTING TAILORS 


Breeches lakers, 
62, BROOK STREET. W. 


MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


“KNIGKERBOCKER-BREECHES. ” 
Shooting Glothes a Speciality. 


‘ Nothing is so conducive to the comfort and enjoyment of a 
day's shooting as a well-made suit of clothes, and many a good 
shot is positively lost through some defect in the construction 
of the shooting dress in which the wearer is (literally speaking) 
encased. It is obviously impossible that any ordinary Tailor, 
who is unacquainted with the requirements of the Sportsman, 
can throw into his garments those essential features which alone 
constitute the utility and practicability of a Shooting Suit, and 
it is therefore apparent that a firm making these clothes a 
speciality is the one to go to.”’ 

vide ** SHOOTING TIMES.” 


aE ONE A Ss Sar S.ON'S ; 
Sporting Tailors, 
32, BROOK sTREEFET, ww. 
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THORN, NORWICH. 


(NO LONDON HOUSE OF BUSINESS). 


NUMEROUS PRIZE MEDALS FOR LIGHT CARRIAGES. 


Patentee of the Self-Adjusting Shaft, and of the Automaton 
Seat and Step, and Self-Acting Landau Heads, &c. 


These Carri- 
ages are made 
in a great va- 
riety of sizes 
and styles,and 
with or with- 
out C springs 


By Royal Xetters 
‘Patent, 

The Automaton 

Seat and Step. 

The 


combined 


only ones 
that 
afford safe and 
easy access to the 
front seat by the 
back, 


avoiding the in- 


door at 


convenient and 


Weight of 
Broughams 
vary from 4 
cwt. upwards, 
andare easily 
worked by 
cobs 14 hds. 


oe 
6 \ 
wae 


mm Prices vary, 


ee 
fe lt y a according to 
Sf sizeand finish, 
oy from 75 Gns, 
re upwards. 


THORN’S 


Di a: a 


dangerous mode 


of ascent over 


the front wheel. 


The expense and 
weight of the old- 
fashioned folding 
step is done away 


with. 


Can be fitted to 


, p.m Phaeton or 


Prices of 
Broughams 
vary, accord- 
ing to size 
and finish, 
from 80 Gns. 


upwards. 


Thorn’s extra light Brougham. 


DRAWINGS, PHOTOS. AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


NORFOLK CARRIAGE WORKS, NORWICH, 


THORN, NORWICH. 


(NO LONDON HOUSE OF BUSINESS). 


Mr. T. begs to call the attention of Carriage Purchasers in 
general to the following fact—The majority of the Carriages 
sold in London are made in the Country, sent up there and sold 
as London-built Carriages, and charged at London prices. By 
purchasing direct of the manufacturer, Mr. T. guarantees better 
value for money and considerable reduction in cost. Drawings 
and Estimates will be sent on application, and Mr T. will be 
pleased to wait upon intending purchasers. 


ry 


PATENT Y 
ADJUSTING ae 
SHAFTS 
5 eee a 
a Woeetee sees SUliitciiiiiiieegigicisss sare ra 7 
| 
TO SUIT ANY SIZE | 
HORSE OR COB See 


IN A FEW MINUTES 
Can be applied to any 2 wheel. 


Thorn’s Celebrated Norfolk Shooting Cart. 


Awarded numerous Prize Medals for Light Carriages ; 
also Grand Medal of Honour for Progress, First Prize, Vienna, 
1873; London International Exhibition, First Prize, Thirty Pounds, 
1873, &c., &c.; First Prize Medal and Diploma, Centennial Exhibi- 
tion, Philadelphia, 1876; Silver Medal, Paris, 1878; Two First 
Prizes and one Second Prize, Sydney, 1880. 


Patentee of the Self-adjusting Shafts and of the Automaton 
Seat and Step, and Self-acting Balance Heads 
for Landaus, &e. 


DRAWINGS, PHOTOS. and PRICES on APPLICATION. 


NORFOLK CARRIAGE WORKS, NORWICH. 
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TRADE MARK, 


TO 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


H.A.M. THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA. 
H.M. THE KING OF SPAIN, &c. 


HAMMOND & CO. 
Breeches & T rousereeiakers 

460, OXFORD STREET. 
a Branch Establishments at— 


.. 874, Rue St. Honore, 
BRUSSELS ... 41, Boulevard de Waterloo. 


Telegraphic Address—BREECHES, LONDON. 


CLOAK & JACKET MAKER 


TO 
HRD. the Princess of Wales, 
The Foreign Courts, &c., 


115 and 1154, REGENT STREET. 
LOM DON Aw. 


SCOTT ADIE, 


is 


Wal 


Ay 


5 


Sus 
BaeeZ 
ar 


i) 
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Telegraphic Address—SCOTT ADIE, LONDON. 
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CHARLES LANCASTER 


Begs most respectfully to draw the attention of his Patrons that his Cash 
Terms are strictly for Cash, on or before delivery, otherwise Full 
Credit Prices will be charged. 

Deposit Accounts opened. . 

Accounts rendered Monthly at Cash Terms, if desired. 

A limit of 12 Months only given for Credit Prices. Extension of 
Credit can be arranged, but solely on the condition that Interest at the rate 
of 5 per cent. per Annum will be paid. 

Lonpon references or payment required on all Orders from Gentlemen 
unknown to the Firm. 

Estimates and Price Lists on application, 

Please state exact requirements. 


“LESSONS IN THE ART OF SHOOTING. 


CHARLES LANCASTER 


Has the honour to inform Gentlemen that he gives Lessons in Shooting at 
his Private Shooting Grounds, by Appointment, on Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday mornings. 


TERMS: Single Lesson, 1 Guinea; Three Lessons, 2} Guineas. 


Cc. L. gives instruction in Field or Covert. 
Terms by Arrangement. 


Best Blue Rocks, for Matches, per doz. as = st eee a9 
Ordinary Pigeons fa rey ny ae anda Osi biot 
Starlings, according to Season 9s Kes det 4/- to 6/- 
Cartridges, Glass Balls, Clay Pigeons, &c.. at usual advertised prices. All 
Shooting requisites provided. .Estimates free. 
Gun-Metal Moulds for Casting Pitch Balls, as supplied to ** Buffalo Bill's” 
Wild West Show, £2 12s. each. 
CHARLES LANCASTER alters Guns by any Maker, should 
they require it, to fit perfectly. 


Specially designed Measuring Gun always ready for Gentlemen to handle, 


so as to ensure a perfect fit in a few minutes. 


CHARLES LANCASTER’S PRIVATE SHOOTING CROUNDS 


Are situated at Six Miles from the Marble Arch, on the main road to Harrow, 
passing Kensal Green, Harlesden and Stonebridge Park en route. 


The situation is shown on the District Railway Map at the top left-hand corner. 


Frequent Trains from all parts to Willesden Junction Station (L.& N.W. 
Railway )—1} miles from Ground—where cabs may be obtained. Omnibuses. 
leave Charing Cross at fixed times for Stonebridge Park—ten. minutes’ walk 
from Ground. 


Ground may be engaged for Private Matches, Revolver or 
Rifle Practice, &e. 


SEE TESTIMONIALS. 
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CHARLES LANCASTER’S 


NEW HAMMERLESS GaN. 


(PATENT). 
HIGHLY PRAISED FOR ITS PERFECT 
AUTOMATIC OR INDEPENDENT TRIGGER 
SAFETIES AND 


AUTOMATIC BLOCKING SAFETY 


FOR THE 


MAIN SPRINGS, 
Strength and Simplicity, ease of Manivulation 
and Stripping for Cleaning. 


By the Editors of ‘*The Field,” “Land and Water,” ‘« County 
Gentleman,” ‘‘ Shooting Times,” ‘‘ The Sporting and Dramatic News,” 
and by “ One who has fired some 20,000 trial shots at marks,” &c., &e. 

*« Shooting,’’ Badminton Library. ‘The admirably devised blocking 
safety arrangement is also a very valuable feature iu this Gun.” 


CASH PRICES, £27, £36, & £45. 
CREDIT eo £30, £40, & £50. 


Case and Fittings extra. 
Illustrated Price List of above on application. 


Whitworth Steel Barrels to any quality of Gun, £3 extra. 
GUNS SPECIALLY BUILT FOR THE RIGHT SHOULDER 
AND LEFT EYE, £3 EXTRA. 


GHARLES LANCASTER’S 


EJECTOR GUNS, 


IN COMBINATION WITH HIS CELEBRATED 


Top-Lever Hammerless Action, 


Are the most simple, safest, strongest 


and best. 
(N.B.—Ejector is on fore-end, perfectly independent of the lockwork). 
Side Lock Gun... ... Cash £50; Credit £55. 


Body Action Gun (O grade) ,, £95; ,, £40 
Either with Whitworth Steel Barrels, £3 extra. 


PRICES FOR HAMMER EJECTOR GUNS ON 
APPLICATION. 


ate a 
any 


Boston Public Library 
Central Library, Copley Square 


_ Division of | 
Reference and Research Services a 


The Date Due Card in the pocket indi- — 
Cates the date on or before which this. 
book should be returned to the Library. 


Please do not remove cards from this 


pocket. | 
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